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SELECTED POETRY. 





ISLE OF BEAUTY, FARE THEE WELL! 





BY THOMAS H. BAILY, ESQ. 





Shades of Evening, close not o’er us, 
Leave our lonely barque a while! 
- Morn, alas! ‘will not restore us, 
Yonder dim and distant Isle: _ 
Still my fancy can discover 
Sunny spots where friends may dwell} 
Darker shadows rourid us hover; — 
Isle of Beauty, fare thee well. . 


*Tis the hour when happy faees 
Smile around the taper’s light; - ,, 
Who will fill our vacant places? 
Who will sing our songs to-night? 
Thro’ the.mist that floats above us, 
Faintly sounds the vesper bell, 
Like a voice from those who love us, 
Breathing fondly “Fare thee well.” 


When the waves are round me breaking, 
As I pace the deck alone, 
And my eye in vain is seeking’ 
Some green leaf to rest upon: 

What would I not give to wander 
Where my old companions dwell ; 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder; 
Isle of Beauty fare thee well! ‘ 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





MOORE, THE POET.’ 

I called on Moore with a letter of introduction, and 
met him atthe door of hislodgings. I knew him instant- 
ly from the pictures I had seen of him, but was surprised 
at the diminutiveness of his person; He is much below 
the middle size, and with his white hat and long chocolate 
frock-coat, was far from prepossessing jn hts appearance. 
With this material disadvantage, however, his address is 
gentlemanlike to a very marked degree, and I should think 
no one could see Moore without conceiving a strong liking 
forhim. As I was to meet him at dinner, I did not detain 
him. In the moment’s conversation. that passed, he in- 
quired very particularly after Washington Irving, expres- 
sed for him the warmest friendship, and asked what Cooper 
was doing. ; 2 

I was at Lady Blessington’s at eight. Moore had not 
arrived, but the other persons ‘of the’ party—a Russian 


count, who spoke all the-languages of Europe as ‘well, as 


his own; a Roman banker, whose dynasty is more power- 
ful than the pope’s; a clever English nobleman, and the 
“observed of all observers,” Count D’Orsay, stood in the 
window upon the park, killing, as they might, the melan- 
choly twilight half hour preceding dinner. 

“Mr. Moore!” cried the footman at the bottom of the 
staircase. ‘*Mr. Moore!” cried the footman at the top. 
And with his glass at his eye, stumbling over an ottoman 
between his near-sightedness and the darkness of the room, 
enterthe poet. Half a glance tells you that.he is at home 
onacarpet. Sliding his little. feet up to Lady Blessing- 
ton, (of whom he was a lover when sbe was sixteen, and 
to whom some of the sweetest of his songs were written,) 
he made his compliments, with a gaiety and an ease com- 
bined with a kind of worshipping deference that was wor- 
thy of a prime-minister at the court of love. With the 
gentlemen, all of whom he knew, he had the frank, merry 
manner of a confident favorite, and he was greeted like 
one. He.went from one to the other, straining back his 
head to look up at them, (for, singularly enough, evéry 
gentleman in the room was six feet high and upward,) and 
to every one he said something which, from any one else, 
would have seemed peculiarly felicitous. 

Dinner was announced, the Russian handed down 
“miladi,” and I found myself seated opposite oore; with 
§ blaze of light on his Bacchus head, and the mirrors with 
Which the superb octagonal room is pannelled reflectin 
every motion. To see him only at table, you would think 


| becility and the book.was suppressed, but there were two 


jiwent with his —— and one or two friends to the 


come.”’ 


him nota small man. His principal) length ig in his body, 
and his head and shoulders are’those of a much larger 
person. Consequently he sits tall, and withthe peculiar 
erectness of head and neck, his diminutiveness disappears. 
The soup vanished in the busy silence that beseems it, 
and as the courses commenced their procession, Lady 
Blessington Jed the conversation with the brilliancy and 
ease for which she is remarkable over all the women of 
her time. She had received from Sir William Gell, at 
Naples, the manuscript of a volume upon the last days of 
Sir Walter Scott. It was a melancholy chronicle of im- 


or three circumstances narrated in its pages which were 
interesting. Soon after his grrival at Naples, Sir Walter 


great museum. It happened that on the same day a 
large collection of students and Italian literati were as- 
sembled, in one of the rooms, to discuss some newly dis- 
covered manuscripts. It was soon known that the ‘Wiz- 
ard of the North” was there, and a deputation was sent 
immediately to request him to honor them by presiding at 
their session. At this time Scott was a wreck, with-a 
memory that retained nothing for a moment, and limbs 
almost as helpless as an infant’s. He was dragging about 
among the relicks of Pompeii, taking no interest in any 
thing he saw, when their request was made known to him. 
through his physician. ‘‘No, no,” said he, **] know noth- 
ing of their lingo. Tell them.I am not well enough to 
He loitered on, and in about.half an hour after, 
he turned to Dr. H. and said, “who was that you said 
wanted to see me?” The doctor explained. ‘I'll go,” 
said he, ‘they shall see me if they wish it;” and against 
the advice of his friends, who feared it would be too much 
for his strength, he mounted the staircase, and made his 
appearance at the door, A burst of enthusiastic:cheers 
welcomed him on the threshold, and forming in two lines, 
many of them on their knees, they seized his hands as he 
passed, kissed them, thanked him in their passionate lan- |] 
guage for the delight with which he had filled the, world, 
and placed him in the chair with the most fervent expres- 
sions of gratitude for his condescension. The discussion 
went on, but not understanding a syllable of the language, 
Scott was soon wearied, and his friends observing it, 
pleaded the state of his healt as an apology and he rose 
to take his leave. These enthusiastic. children of the 
south crowded once more around him, and with exclama-} 
tions of affection and even tears, kissed his hands once 
more, assisted his tottering steps, and sent after him a 
confused murmur of blessings as the door closed on his 
retiring form. It is described by the writer as the most 
affecting scene he had ever witnessed... . 
Some other remarks were made upon Scott, but thega- 
role was soon yielded to Moore, who gave us an account 
of a visit he made to Abbottsford when its illustrious 
owner was in his pride and.prime. “Scott,” he said, 
‘was the most manly and natural character in the world. 
You felt when with him, that he was thesoul of truth and 
heartiness.. His hospitality was as.simple and open ag 
the day, and he lived freely himself, and expected his 
guests todo so. I remember his giving us whiskey at 
dinner, and Lady Scott met my look of surprise with the 
assurance that Sir Walter seldom dined without it. He 
never ate or drank to excess, but he had no system, his 


— _—-—— 


**It will not live,’ said some one else; **as much be- 
cause’it is a bad book, as because it is the life of an indi- 
vidual,” 5; 5 ‘ 

**But what an individual!” Moore replied. ‘*Voltaire’s 
ma of Charles the twelfti was the life of an individual, 
yet that will live and be read as long as there is a book,in 
the world, and what. was he tu Napoleon?”’. : 

. O'Connell wae mentioned. 

‘He is a powerful creature,” said Moore, ‘‘but his elo- 
— has done great harm both to. England and Ireland. 

here is nothing so powerful as oratory. The faculty of 
‘thinking on his legs,’ is & tremendous engine inthe hands 
of any. man. There is an undue admiration for this facul- 
ty, and a sway permitted to it, which was always more 
dangerous to a country thananythingelse. Lord Althorp 
is a wonderful instance of what a man may do without 
talking. There is a general confidenee in him—~a univer- 
sal belief in his honesty, which.serves him-instead. Peel 
is a fine speaker, but, admirable as he had been as an op- 
positionist,: he failed when he came to iead the house. 
O’Connel] would be irresistible were it net. for the two 
blots en his character—the contributions in Ireland for 
his support, and his refusal to give satisfaction to the man 
he is still. coward enough te attack..- They may say what 
they will of duelling, it is the great preserver of the de- 
cencies: of society. The old school, which made a man 
responsible for his words, -was tne better. I must corfess 
I think’so. ‘Then, in O’Connell’s case, he had not made 
his vow against duelling when Peel challenged him. He 
accepted the challenge,-an¢ Peel went to Dover on his 
way to France, where they were to meet; and O’Connell 
pleaded his wife’s illness, and delayed till the law inter- 
fered.. Some. other Irish patriot, about the same time, 
refused 4.challenge.on account of the illness of his daugh- 
ter, and one of the Dublin wits made a good epigram on 
the two: ‘, : 


‘Some men, with a horror of sldughter, 
Improve on the scripture command; 

‘And ‘honor their’ wife and daughter— 
‘That their days may be long in the land.’’ 





The great period of Ireland’s glory was between ’82 and 
98, and it was a time. when a man almost lived with a 
pistol in his hand. Grattan’s dying advice to his son, 
was, ‘Be always ready with the pistol!’ He himself 
never hesitated a moment. At one time, there was a 
kind. of conspiracy to fight him out of the.world. On 
some famous question, Corrie was employed to bully him, 
and made a personal attack .of the grossest virulence. 
Grattan was s0 ill, at the time, as to be.supported into the 
house between two friends. He rose to reply; and first, 
without alluding to Corrie at all, clearly and entirely 
overturned every argument he had advanced that bore 
upon the question. He then paused a moment, and 
stretching. out his arm, as if he would reach across the 
house, said, ‘for the assertions the gentleman has been 
pleased to make with regard to myself, my answer here 
is, they are false! elsewhere it would be—a blow!’ They 
met, and Grattan shot him through.the arm. Corrie pro- 
posed another shot, but Grattan said, ‘No! let-the curs 
fight it out!’ and they were friends ever after. I like the 
old story of the Irishman who was challenged by some 
desperate blackguard. ‘Fight him!’ said he, ‘I would 





constitution was herculeati, and he denied himself noth- 
ing. I went once froma dinner-party with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to meet Scott at Lockhart’s. We had hardly 
entered the room when we were set down to a hot supper 
of roast chickens, salmon, punch,etc. etc., and Sir Walter 
ate immensely of everything. What a contrast between 
this and the last time Isaw himin London! He had come 
down to embark for Italy—broken quite down in mind and 
body. He gave Mrs. Moore a book, and I asked him if 
he would make it more valuable by writing in it. He 
thought I meant that he should write some verses, and 
said, ‘oh I never write poetry now.’ I asked him to 
write only his name and here, and he attempted it, but it 





was quite illegible.” 

Some one remarked that Scott’s life of Napoleon was 
a failure. - : ; 

“I think little of it,” said Moore; “but after all, it was 
an embarrassing task, and Scott did what a wise man 








would dp—make as much of hia subject as was politick 
and necessary, and no more.” 


sooner go to my grave without a fight!’ Talking of Grat- 
tan, is it not wonderful that, with all the agitation in Ire- 
land, we have had no such men since his time? Look at 
the Irish newspapers. The whole country in convulsion 
—people’s lives, fortunes and religion at stake, and not a 
gleam of talent from one year’s end tothe other. It is 
natural for sparks to be struck “out in a time: of violence 
like this—but Ireland, for all that is worth living for, is 
dead! Youcan scarcely reckon Shiel of the calibre of her 
spirits of old, and O’Connell, with all his faults, stands 
‘alone in his glory.’ ” 

The conversation I have thus run together is a mere 
skeleton, of course. Nothing but a short-hand report could 
retain the delicacy and elegance of. Moore’s language, and 
memory itself cannot imbody again the kind of frost-work 
of imagery which was formed and melted on his lips. 
His voice is soft or firm as the subject requires, but per- 
haps the word gentlemanly describes it better. than any 
other. It is upon a natural key, but, if I may 60 phrase 
it, it is fused with a high-bred affectation, expressing 












the subject were but the shape of a wine-glass/ 


worldling. 


never be done. 


my delight. He makes no attempt at music. It is 


that the heart would break with it. 


softness apon my heart. 
‘*Here’s a health to thee, Torn Moore!” 
—Newiork Mirror. , 





SUPERSTITIOUS FEARS. 


rous talent with which she draws, from every person 


We went up to coffee, and Moore brightened again over 
his chasse-café, ane went glittering on with criticisms on 
Grisi, the delicious songstress now ravishing the world, 
whom he placed above a)! but Pasta; and whom he thought, 
with the exception that ler legs were too short; an in- Ane Co! : 
comparable creature. ‘This introduced music very natu- || greeable and irritating—he could not sleep. 
rally, and with a great deal of difficulty he was taken to 
the piano. My letter is getting long, and I have no time |} discover and crush hisiisturber. Nuthing could be found. 
to describe his singing. It is well known, however, that 
its effect is only equalled by the beauty of his own words; 
and, for one, I could have taken him into my heart with 


We all sat dround the piano, and after two or three 
songs of Lagy Blessington’s choice, he rambled over the 
keys awhile and sang ‘“*When first I met thee,” with a 
pathos that beggars description. When the last word had 
faltered out, he rose and took Lady Blessington’s hand, 
said good+night, and was gone before a word was uttered. 
For a full minute after he had closed the door no one|{hole, dcecasioned by a draught of air. He thrust a bit of 
spoke. I could have wished, for mysslf, to drop silently 
asleep where I sat, with the tears in my eyes and thej|tired to bed, whishing he were at home. Before his head 
was on the pillow, he distinctly heard footsteps on the gal- 
lery! _He presently saw a part of the tapestry open, and 
two figures slowly enter the room! Who are you! demand- 
ed Mr. Lowry, in a lqud voice,springing off the bed to de- 
fend himself. They were two soldiers, who had been di- 
rected, by the corporal of the relief guard at the palace 
gate, to discover the cause of lights popping in and out at 


3B. Pe Wi 


The following anecdote is founded on fact. A young 
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deference and courtesy,’ at the same time that its pauses|| _ Mr. Lowry, when about twenty years of age, chanced to 
are constructed peculiarly to catch the ear. It would be be at Hampton Court at a time when the place was crowd- 
difficult not to attend tohim while he is talking, though ed to excess. It chanced, also, that the chamber-majd at 


the, Toy Inn hada telative who was left in care of a suit of 


Moore’s head is* distinctly before me while I write, but||"partments in the palace. The girl, to oblige Mr. Lowry, 
I shall find it difficult to describe. His hair, which curl-|j and to put'a trifle into her relation’s pocket, arranged the af- 
ed once all over it in long tendrils, anlike anybody else’s||fair. ‘The suit of apartments was in the front, on the left 
in the world, and which probably suggested his soubrigquet || of the ancient part built by Cardinal W oolsey. The en- 
of “Bacchus,” is diminished now to.a.few curls sprinkled || trance was by a stair, in the cloister surrounding the first 
with gray, and scattered in a single ring above his ears. quadrangle. 
His forehead is wrinkled, with the exception of a most C nit 
prominent development of the organ of gayety, which, ducted by the Boots of the inn, and delivered into the care || 
singularly enough, shines with the lustre and smooth |} of old Mary, the chambermaid’s aunt, who, in order to ren- 
polish ofa pearl, and is surrounded by a semicircle of der all comfortable as possible, had lighted a fire in the 
lines drawn close about it, like intrenchments against || principal chamber, and placed a wax-light on the table. 
Time. His eyes still sparkle like a champaign bubble, ( . a 
though the invader has drawn his pencilings about the|| Was perfectly aired, and bade good night. He proceeded 
corners; and there is a kind of wintry red, of the tinge|| to inspect his room, which. was spacious, having tapestry 
of an October leaf, that seems enameled on his cheek,|{im the ditferent compartments of the walls, a lofty bed, 
the eloquent record of the claret his wit has brightened. with old-fashioned damask furniture, and the floor covered 
His mouth is the most characteristic féature of all.- The|| With modern carpeting. He sat down by the fire, and 
lips are delicately cut, slight and changeable as an aspen; uiade a few notes in his pocket book, during which he heard 
but there is a set up look about the lower lip, a determi-||® Oise, which he thought was ‘occasioned by a movement 
nation of the muscle te a partieular expression, and you|| of the bed courtains. He looked around—all was quiet— 
fancy that you can almost see wit astride uporit. It is he took the candle, examined around and under the bed— 
written legibly with the imprint of habitual success. It||all quiet. He returned to his seat. Tne palace clock in 
id arch, confident and half diffident as if he were disguis-|| the adjoining court struck twelve. He wound up his watch, 
_ing his pleasure at applause, while another bright gleam || 4d proceeded jejeyrely to undress,—but as the moon was 
ef fancy was breaking on him. ‘The slightly-tossed nose shining. he looked out at one of the ancient casements, and 
confirms the fun of the expression, and altogether it is.a||@beerved the shadows of the tall trees that grow in the 
face that sparkles, beams, radiates—everything but fcels.|| front court, between the trunks of which he could see the 
Fascinating. beyond all-men as he is,. Moore looks like a recently painted wooden bridge that crosses the Thames 


To this lodging, about, midnight, Mr. Lowry was con- 


Mr. Lowry was shown in, with an assurance. that all 











to Moulsey: he felt the night air, and withdrew; put down 


This description may be supposed to have occupied the the huge night-bolt at the door, and elimbed intobed. He 
hour after Lady Blessington retired from the table; for, had not been accustomed to down, and therefore disliked 
with her, vanished *Moore’s excitement, and everybody || being buried in luxuriance—but lie was there, and anxious 
else seemed to’feel that light had gone out of the room. |} to sleep. - A number of trival circumstances presented 
Her excessive beauty is less an inspiration than the wond- themselves to his mind’s eye, and prevented repose. In 
vain he endeavored to free himself from the interruption— 
around her, his peculiar excellence. Tulking better than||they passed and reterned, He thought there might be 
anybody else,‘and narrating, particularly, with a graphic|| ‘oo much bed-clothes and threw off a weighty counterpane 
power that I never saw excelled, this distinguished woman ||—but, while compdsing himself, he heard a gentle tap- 
seems striving only to make others unfold. themselves; || ping—he listened attentively, and concluded it came from 
and never had diffidence a more apprehensive and encour- 
aging listener. But this is a subject with which I should 











oa 6. ale. — 
despairing yields, and becomes an idiot for the remainder 
of a miserable existence. 

Parents, therefore, cannot be too cautious Fespectin 
persons to whom they entrust their infant offspring, en 
one’ breath of the mildew, superstition, may blight the fair. 


est hopes of manly understanding.— Chambers’ Edinburgh, 
Journal. 





NEW TERRESTRIAL AND FLUVIATILE SHEBLS 
OF NORTHAMERICA. 





BY THOMAS 8aY¥. 





The following observations. and descriptions ‘have been- made since the 
publication of my last essay. 
BULIMUS, BRUG. 
1, B. alternatus, ovate-conic, with alternate go: 
brownish longitudinal vitte. setae 
Inhab. Mexico. 
Shell umbilicated, ovate-conic, with longitudinal Jines 
subequal, gray and light brownish vitte: the brownis paler, 
almost approaching, in some instances, a drab: the white 
vitte consist of more or less confluent, transverse, irregu- 
ler lines and smal] spots: whorls about six, a little convex: 
‘suture Dot profoundly impressed: labrum (in some apeci- 
mens) with a thickened line or rib on the inner sub-mar. 
gin: within white with a perlaceous tinge. 
Length one ineh and one-fifth. 
Greatest breadth seven-tenths. 
This species*appears to be not uncommon in Mexico 
as many specimens were sent to me by Mr. Maclure, but 
from what particular locality, I know not. 
2. B. undatus, Brug. occurs in some parts of Mexico, 
I found a specimen near the road from Vera Cruz tothe 





the spider-like insect, called a death-watch. While he 
yet listened, it became louder, or approached the bed.’ He 
set up to ascertain this: Being vexed by the annoyance, 
he lay down on the ear with which he heard most distinct- 
ly. Still the tapping noise continued. He left the bed, 
lit the candle, and approached the spot whence the noise 
proceeded—he could see nothing to cause it, and retreated 
to his bed. The continuance of the tapping became disa- 


Again he examined minutely every part, in the hope to 


He put out the candle, and slowly retreated to his bed a- 
gain, convinced that the insect must be in the lock of the 
door, and there it might remain hammering. He would 
a||endute the disturbance, since it could not be prevented— 
kind of admirable recitative, in which every shade of|j when, to his surprise, the bed curtain moved. He fixed 
thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of|| his eyes on the object. ‘The fire had burnt low; yet a dim 
the song goes through your blood, warming you to the n 
very eyelids, and starting your tears, if you have soul or||the fact. The curtain moved again. Well, thought he, 
sense in you. I have heard of women’s fainting at a song 
of Moore’s; and if the burden of it'answered by chance 
to. a secret in the bosom of the listener, I should’ think,||felt this. Again he left, the bed, lighted the candle, and 
from its comparative effect upon so old a stager as myself, 


light, with an occasional] flicker, enabled him to ascertain 


this is too bad. Weariness and vexation were making 
powerful attacks on the equanimity of his temper. He 


examined the room without discovering a cause. Simple 
as these circumstances were, they destroyed his rest, and 
he contemplated calling to the old woman; but, on reflect- 
ing that he could not be relieved by disturbing another, he 
desisted. On a closer investigation, he found an upper 
portion of an old casement had been left open, the air thro’ 
which had waved the bed-curtain; and that the tapping at 
the door was an action of a smal] ornament on the key- 


paper into the key-hole, closed the wimdow, and again re- 


city. The late Mr. Elliott of Charleston, presented to 
me a bulimus which I described with the name of reses; 
but on comparing it with the present species, I think jt 
may be considered as a variety: it is rather less ventrj- 
cose, the longitudinal lines are very slender and pale, and 
the transverse lines much more distinct. 

It inhabits trees on the south point of Florida. 

3. B. serperastrus, elongate subovate, about six banded, 

Inhab. Mexico. 

Shell conic, or elongate subovate, unbilicated; whitish 
or white, with about six interrupted, more or less conflu. 
ent, dark rufous bands; spire as long or rather longer than 
the aperture, with three or four widely interrupted bands: 
suture not very deeply impressed: whorls a little convex: 
labrum widely curved a little outwards: columella rather 
wide at its origin. 

Length one inch and a half. 

Greatest breadth, excepting the lip (parallel, of course 
to the suture) seven-tenths of an inch. 

I obtained it on the side of the road between Vera Cruz 
and the city of Mexico, 

4. B. emeus, with crowded, minute, transverse strie. 

Inhab. Mexico, 

Shell conic or elongate ovate, slightly angulated on the 
middle of the volutions, and covered with minute, undula- 
ted, impressed, capillary lines; whitish with maculated 
bands: sufure not deeply impressed: aperture much short- 
erthan the spire: labrum exteriorly simple, interiorly 
with a thickened subinargin: columella short, recurved: 
umbilicus small, but distinct: spire with the angulation 
concealed by the suture: body whorl with the angulation 
almost obsolete. 

Length thirteen-twentieths of an inch, 

Greatest breadth (parallel to the suture) three-tenths. 

I found this species on the road between Vera Cruz and 
Mexico, As I possess only the ‘Tableaux systematiques’ 
of Ferussac’s splendid work, the preceding species of bul- 
imus are offered with considerable hesitation; but those 
who possess that work, can readily detect an error if there 
be one. 

MELANIA, BRUG. ‘ 

M., pluristriata, turreted; with numerous, transverse, 
elevated lines. 

Tnhab. Mexico. 


Shedl oblong-conic, tapering, more or less tinged with 
rufous: whorls eight or ten, without much convexity, with 
elevated, numerous, revolving Jines, about fifteen on the 
body whorl and five on those of theyspire: sutire of the 
spire impressed, often indistinct; of the body whorl very 








gentleman, whose name was Lowry, had been brought up 
without the intervention of a nursery maid, because his pa- 
rents had experienced the sad consequencesof frightening 
children. They resolved that the dawn of their son’s rea- 
son should not be overset by the night of superstition, and 
that he should not become the slave of imaginary tcrrots. 
He was watched by his mother, and instructed by his fa- 
thér, with the greatest attention, until the age of fourteen. 
He then passed into the world, and, as he grew up, occa- 
stanally heard, from the tongues of the ignorant, the avow- 
alof fears to which he wag a stranger. He smiled at their 
talés, and laughed at the most horrible incidents; they 
passed lightly across his‘mind; the time was passed for 
mental derangement to be fixed. A ghost was no more 
terrific than a fairy, a griffin,a ephynx, ora punch, They 


these apartments in the absence of the “og They _ 
alarmed the old woman; who had, in her fear, conducted ||», ‘ - 
ics ti Wied deer us thetapecier. S8i. tours expect, near the dase, not remarkably produced: base without any 
and passed the remainder of the morning in tranquility. _ 
To sucha mind as Mr. Lowry possessed, the moving of | 
a curtain, the tapping like a death-watch, or the sudden 
appearance A two figures in his —— at night, were 
reeable disturbers of repose; but no dread of superna- ’ : : , 
tural agency affected him, and he was free to act as became pertor magnitude, greater elevation of the strin, Jess 
a rational being. To an individual whose energits had 
been palsied, whose understanding had been strangled by 
dread of unearthly visitations, those circumstances under 




















were al] productions of varioys imaginations. 


\deeply indented: apex with a small truncation: labrum, 


rudiment of a sinus: body whorl slightly ventricose. 
Length one inch and one-fourth, 


Greatest breadth eleven-twentieths. 
It was sent to me from Mexico by Mr. Wm: Maclure.— 
It may be distinguished from multilineata, Say, by its éu- 


prominence of the labrum near the base, &c. 





A Shaker at Canterbury was asked how he could recon- 





which Mr. Lowry was placed might have been fraught ||cile the “Shaking” part of their religious ceremonies with 
with most melancholy consequences. The frightened man, ||that passige of Scripture, which says, “bodily exereise 
void of moral courage, driven to his last extremity, strug: || profileth little?” ‘+’ Tis that little we aim at,” said the Shi- 
gling with fearful events and associations of chimeras dire, ' ker. a , 
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_ ter burning tears. The history of this period is a secret 


‘the grave. In public we recoil from its associations with 
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DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


Vabentine’s. Day.—It is said that nearly two hundred 
thousand letters, beyond the usual daily average, annually 
pass through.the two-penny . postoffice in London on this 
day. It should however, be remembered, that all valen- 
tine writers are not in-love, nor all lovers valentine wri- 
ters; as smiles on the face sometimes conceal cruel dispo- 
sitions, 80 there are some who write valentines, and trifle 
with hearts for the mere pleasure of inflicting pain. Mis- 
sion, a learned traveler, who died in England about 172, 
thus describes the amusing practices of this time: 

«Qn Valentine’s day the young folks in England and 
Scotland, by a very-ancient custem,.celebrate a little fes- 
tival; an equal number of maidg and bachelors get.togeth- 
er, each writes their true or some feigned name upon sep- 
arate’billets, which they roll up, and draw by way of lots, 
the maids taking the men’s billets, and the men the maid’s; 
so that each of the young men lights upon a girl that he 
calls his valentine, and each of the girls upon a young 
man which she callsher’s. 
valentines; but the shan sticks faster to the valentine that |, 
jsfallen to him, than to the valentine to whom heis fallen. 
Fortune having divided the company into so many. cou- 
ples. the valentines give balls and treats to their mistress- 
es, wear their billets several days upon their bosoms or 
sleeves, and this little sport often ends in positive love.— 
This ceremony is practised in different countries, accord- 
ing to the freedom or severity of Madame Valentine. 
There is another kind of valentine, which is, the first 
oung man or woman that chance throws in your way in 
the street, or elsewhere, on that day.” 

In some places, at this time, and more particularly in 
London, the lad’s valentine is the first lass he sees inthe 
morning, Who is not an inmate in the house; the lass’s 
valentine is the first youth she.sees. It is recorded as a 
rural tradition, that on St. Valentine’s day each bird of| 
the air chooses its mate; and hence it is presuined that 
our homely ancestors, in their lusty youth, adopted a prac- 
tice which we still find, peculiar to a season when nature 
bursts its imprisonment for the coming pleasures of the 
cheerful spring. 





Derrnitions or Love.—The history of the heart I hold 
to be. very nearly the same in all men. The apparent dif- 
ference consists in the strength or faintness of the impres- 


By this means each has twu\| 





drowned; In a few days the'rest of the family left the 
place, and we saw nomoreof them. Some of the sailors, 
who had come'to the harbour eight years in succession, 
assured me that they had observed the ravens breeding 
there. My whole party found it impossible to shoot one of 
the old ones, who went to the nest and left it with somuch 
caution, that the task of watcliing.them became irksome. 
One afterrioon I concealed myself under a pile of detached 
rocks for more than two hours. The young frequently 
croaked as I was waiting there, but no parent came, so I 
left the place, the next moment the female was seen from 
the deck of the Ripley. Ske alighted in the nest, fed her 
young, and was off again before I could reach within shoot- 
ing distance. ‘It was at this place that I observed how 
singularly well chose birds could fly to and from their nest, 
at atime when I could not, on account of the fog, see them 
on wing at a greater distance than twenty or thirty yards. 
On the 29th of the’same month, ravens were seen in flocks 
with their parents; but they were already shy.— Audubon, 


PRESERVATION’ OF NATIONAL Puysi0GNnomy, in spite of 
Time, Climate, and intermarriages. The first article in 
the Phrenological Journal, No. 42, is an analytic review of 
an essay by Dr. Edwards of Paris, entitled, “The physio- 
logical Characters of the Ruces of Mankirid considered in 
relation to their History.”” The essay itself is manifestly 
one of great learning, ingenuity and interest, and design- 
ed to show that races will invariably preserve characteris- 
tic features of persons however ancient their origin. .Thus, 
in the exhibition of Egyptian antiquities brought by Bel- 
zoni to London a few’ years ago, and which were at least 
300 years old, there’ were figures of Jews depicited in pro- 
cession on a royal tomb, so perfectly Jewish in complexion 
and physiognomy, that Dr. Edwards declares ttrat, they 
might have been regarded as portraits of Jews whom he 
had seen the previous day in the streets of London. We 
can verify, that his remark is most just. “Egyptians, ne- 
groes and Persians, exact images of the generation of those 
people now existing, were also exhibited in distinct pro- 
¢essions on the same piece of antiquity. So in the ‘Last 
Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, an excellent naturalist and 
observer, faces exist which were painted 3000 years since, 
for which the Jews of 1834 might have set. How sternly 
has nature resisted the effects of climate here! The fact 
settles an important question.— Lancet. 











sion made upon the mind by things always the same. All 
men have their first love, and their third love; but some! 
men do not know that they have had any; while others| 
imagine that they have had a great many more. The his- 
tory of love is like a picture engraven upon a plate of 
adamant with inimitable boldness and delicacy, depth and | 
lightness, simplicity and art. But its effects depend 
mainly upon the paper subjected to the impression. The| 
heart of man is like paper—clouded, spongy, spotted, 
smooth, hard, coarse, fine, or soft, as if may happen. — In! 
some cases, the lines appear fairly rendered; in others, 
they are blotted and confused; in others they become so! 
faint, on exposure to the air of the world, that they are! 
nearly or altogether invisible. The history of love is di-| 
vided into three books. ‘he first is like a fairy tale; the} 
second like a poem; the third like a chronicle. The first 
is the only one we re-peruse in after-lifé with unmixed 
complacency. No matter what may have been the fate 
of the heroine—the catastrophe of the story—it is associ- 


ated with all our-best and most beautiful feelings; with} 


the spring-time of the heart, when our young bosoms open- 
ed like a flower, in an atmosphere of light, and music, and 
perfume. ‘The recollections of disappointment pass no 
annoyance; the memorials of death bring back no sorrow 
—we talk of that shadowy past with complacency, even 
to strangers; it seems as if the fearless, guileless spirit of 
early life returned with a theme. The second era of love 
is very different. At that epoch the world began to min- 
gle with our dreams—the world--comprehensive world! 
including strife, envy, hope, terror, delirious joy,.and bit- 





and a mystery, which in most cases descends with us to 


terror; in private, they crimson or blanch our cheek at 
the distance of half a century; yet the narrative would, 
in general, seem toa listenerto be the most common-place 
imaginable. Alas! it is not the events that give it im- 
portance; itis the thoughts—the imaginations—the stir- 
tings, and heavings.. and writhings of the wrung spirit 
atnidst the terrible lessons of early experience. 











Ravens.—While at Little Macatina Harbour, on the 
coast of Labrador, in July 1823, [saw a Raven’s nest pla- 
ced under the shelvings of the rugged and fearful rocks 
that form one side of that singular place. The young were 
nearly fledged, and now and then called loudly to their pa- 
rents, as if to inquire why our vessel had come there.— 
One of them, in attempting to fly away, fell into the water. 
It was secured, when I trimmed one of its wings, and turn- 
ed it loose on the deck along with some other birds. The 
mother kept sailing high over the schooner, repeatealy, 
which it seems the young one understood, for it walked 
carefully to the end of the bowsprit, opened its wings, and 
tried to fly, but being unable, fell into the water and was 


Ayye Boteyy.—In Houssale’s Memoirs, a little cir- 
cumstance is recorded concerning a decapitation of the 

















unfortunate Anne Boleyn, which illustrates an observa- 
tion of Hume. Our historian notices that her executioner 


‘\was a Frenchman, of Calais, who was supposed to be 


uncommonly skillful; it is probable that the following in- 
cident may have been preserved by tradition in. France, 
from the account of the executioner himself. Anne Boleyn, 
being on the scaffold, would- not consent to have her eyes 
covered with a bandage, saying that she hud ho fear of 
death. All that the minister who assisted in hér-execu- 
tion could obtain from her was, that she would shut her 
eyes. But as she was opening them gt every moment, 
the executioner was fearful of missing his aim, and was 
obliged to invent an expedient, to behead the queen. He 
drew off his shoes and approached her silently, while he 
was on her left hand; another person advanced at her 
right, who made a great noise in walking, so that this 
circumstance drew the attention of Anne: she turned her 
face from the exécutioner, who was enabled by this cir- 
cumstance to.strike. the fatal blow, without being disarm- 
ed by the spirit of affecting resignation which shone in 
the. eye of the lovely, but unfortunate victim. 


‘*THERE’s NO PLACE LIKE Home.”—Look there; that 
blue eyed ruddy cheeked fellow on the carpet, employed 
in cutting out ships and houses from .old newspapers, is 
my oldest; he designs himself to be an editor, for, hie con- 
tends that nothing is easier; it is only, he says, cutting 
slips from one paper and puting them into another. That 
little one who struts about in a paper cocked hat and wood- 
en sword, with which, ever and anon, he pokes:at my ribs, 
while deeply engaged in considering how the nation is to 
be saved, is my second hopeful; he isa Jackson man, (all 
children, sir, are Jackson men,) he goes for a soldier if 
there be wars. That little golden-haired urchin, who is 
sure to ask me for candy while I am describing in bitter 
terms the tyranny of the Albany regency, is my: youngest; 
and there, witha basket of stockings near ‘her, sits my 
better half; there is the sparkling fire, and here my slip- 
pers.— Noah. - 


Tue Scrence or Eatine.—A new work has just been 

















published in Paris by M. Careme, who was formerly cook 
to Napoleon, in which he treats not only on cooking but eat« 
ing asa science. He draws a contrast between several in- 
dividuals, and shows how some of them knew how to enjoy 





the luxuri¢s of the table, while others had no idea of the 
proper way of doing so. Napoleon, he says, was neither 
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Hasits or Hoes.—Jn Minorca, the hog is converted 
into a beast of draught; a cow, a sow, and two young hor- 
ses, have been seen there yoked together. In some parts 
of Italy, swine are employed in hunting for truffles. A 
cord is tied round the hoof of the animal, and he is led 
into the fields where this plant is found, and wherever he 
begins to dig, itis d sure sign of the plant being immedi- 
ately under. The hog possesses the sense of smelling and 
taste in high perfection. Hogs.seem to have a great 
dread of wind; and on its approach they fly to their sty 
with great precipitation; and before a storm, they frequent- 
ly indicate its coming by carrying straw in their mouths. 


StTace TRrickERY.—In a little town in Germany the 
managers of the theatre, seeking to draw a full house, 
lately advertised that in a melo-drama which was to be 
performed, they would exhibit the head of anoted robber. 
In order to effect this, one of the actors was placed in 
such a manner, that his head alone was exhibited on a 
table; but a merry wag wishing to raise a laugh at the 
expense of the poor manager, slily placed a small quantity 
of snuff in such a manner that it came in contact with 
the nose of the reputed robber, which threw him into a 
violent fit of sneezing, to the great amusement of the 


audience. 


Docs.—The Australian dog never barks; indeed, it is 
remarked by Mr. Gardner, in a work entitled “The Mu- 
sic of Nature,” that ‘“‘Dogs in a state of nature never 
bark; they simply whine, howl, and grow]; this'explosive 
noise is only found among tiiose which are domesticated.” 
Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the wilds of 
Egypt as not having this Jaculty; and Columbus found the 
dogs which he had previously carried to America, to have 
lost their propensity for barking. The barking of a dog 
is an acquired faculty—an effort to speak—which he de- 
rives from his associating with man. 


Sterne has told us, they ‘‘manage these things better in 
France.” How widows manage to get husbands there, 
the following advertisement from the Courrier Francais of 
the 17th of last month, will show: 


““Marriace.—A widow, 46 years of age, without chil- 
dren, ard possessing an income of 50,000 francs, is desir- 
ous of uniting herself with a person who has seen the great 
world (le grande monde.) Address Madame de Nauteuil, 
rue de Bondy, No. 13, post paid.” 


Purenoiocy.—The skull of the late Baron Dupuytren, 
one of the most eminent surgeons of our day, has been sub- 
jected to criti¢al examination, and contradicts all the cal- 
culations that were confidently entertained of its structure. 


Dr. Majendie has the skull of La Place in his possession, 


and when placed between those of two idiots, cannot be 
dietinguished from them. They say a sheep’s head contains 
those ‘organs in which wit, metaphysics and religious ven- 
eration are jocated! ; 


‘I.am an old fellow,’ says Cowper, in one of his letters 
to Burdia, ‘but-I had once my dancing days, as you have 
now; yet I could never find that I could learn half sp 
much of woman’s real character, by dancing with her, as 
conversing, with her at home, when I could observe her 
conduct at the table or at the fire side and in all the 
scenes of domestic life. We are all good when pleased, 
but she is the good woman, who wants not the fiddle to 
sweeten her.’ 


Printinc.—When a Jew, who was a famous Dutch 
printer, brought to Constantinople printing presses, &c. 
to introduce the ‘art of printing in that city, the Vizier 
caused~ him to be hanged, declaring that it would’be a 
great cruelty that one man should enrich himself by tak- 
ing the bread of eleven thousand scribes, who gained 
their living by the pen.—Curiosities of Literature. 


. A Pouice Macistrate.—Truth is not seldom extracted 
by accident. Mr. A., whose: office is frequently clamor- 
ous with the: litigators of shilling warrants, suddenly call- 
ed out, “Sitence,there! There’s been;” added he, ‘two 
or three people commited, and I have not heard a word 
they have said.” 


TAKING THE ADVANTAGE.—** What a capital fellow you'd 
make to pick cherries!”’ said a wag to a man whose probos- 
cis was shaped something like a parrot’s bill. ‘*Why.so?”’ 
said the other. ‘*Because you.could hook your nose on a 
limb, and pick with both hands!” 


A dandy, strutting about a tavern, took up a pair of 
green spectacles which lay on the table, put them on his 





nose and turning to the looking glass, says: ‘“Laadlord, 
how do these become met Don’t you think they improve 





a good’eater nor a connisseur of good living. Neither 
Cambaceres, Brillat, nor Severin knew how to eat. The 
real eaters of my time, were Talleyrand, Murat, Junot, 
Fontaines, the Emperor Alexander, Grimont de la Ry- 
viere, Castlereagh, George the Fourth, and the Marquis de 

















Cassy, the former Prefect of the Imperial palace. Persons 
who know how to eat are as rare as good cooks. 





my looks?” ‘I think they do,” replied the landlord; ‘they 
hide a part of your face.” 


Burxe.—Is there any of Cicero’s satitical puns half so 
severe as Mr, Burke’s on the word majesty? in a conver- 
sation on the subject with Dr. Beattie—Ah Doctor,” 





said he, “strip majesty of its exteriors (the first and last 
letters) and it becomes a jest.” 








RIGNAL POETRY. 


EPIGRAM: 


Respectfully dedicated to Mr. Clayton, the unequaled wronaut 
of (not, in) the West,—and co d on hearing of his 
astonishing and, unparalleled balloon ascension from Cin- 
cinnati. 

Let France and England make their boast— 
Their seamen and balloonists swear: © 
- We beat the latter on the sea— 
The former in the trackless air! 


The srave are always gen’rous, friend— 
"Yon lately were not so—ahem! 
For when the folks “‘Loox’p uP to you,” 
You proudly, sir, “look’d down” on them! 


Some really thought you took’a trip, 
To nunt for game of curious kind, 

Upon the moon, until you left 
(Unsportsman-like) your voc behind! 


The ladies. rail against you, sir, 
And say, they’ll be oblig’d to sink, 
The poor shopkeepers they befriend, 
Since you have rats’d’so ign the siLK! 


‘ When sailing through the realms above, 
(Don’t “xerox” at what I now declare,) 
I guess you felt a little odd, 
- Like one susrenvep in the air! 


°Tis said,. friend Clayton, that no man, 
In sopeR mood, would *tempt the sky— 

Now tell the truth—when on your trip— 
Did you not feel “a little u1¢n!” 


They use cork-jackets when a wreck, 

* Occurs upon the briny sea— . 

But you had made, like “Pat in Cork’ — 
A bull had one been vs’p by thee! 


Lancaster, Ohio, 


eee — 
ORIGINAL TALES. 


ORIGINALIAD, 





FORTUNE HUNTING....A ‘SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


The weather was hot as Tartarus.. Everybody that 
could raise the wind, was off to the Licks, Harrodsburg, 
or the Springs. No clients came, and scarcely q friend, to 
break the solitude of my office. Atdength my tailor came, 
bringing with him a bill of the sum total of my wardrobe 
for the last twelve months. A fflictions come not singly; 
and my shoemaker handed in an account of bootsand pumps 
that I had kicked out uselessly at the balls of the past 
season: My landlord demanded rent; and I knew my 
landlady’s-eyes would sparkle with delight, if I were to 
present her with the fifty dollars, or suc a matter;— 
that I happened to be in arrears, These things ruffled 
the enamel of my temper;"and my amiability was fast giv- 
ing way to more unlovely feelings. ' ; 

What shall I do? was the’ question, which I put to my 
ingenuity one morning. I had some thoughts of taking 
the benefit of the act, but pride revolted. Many‘golden 
schemes floated mistily before my. imagination, and then 
dissolved away in smoke. The only means of escape 
from inevitable ruin, which struck me as being within the 
compass of my energies, was this—to get married to an 





heiress, and pay off all my old scores with the small end |. 


of her dowry. After thinkiug about this scheme for 
awhile, I really became quite enchanted with jt. Houses, 
lands, friends, domestic comforts, and the whole host of 
the et cetreas of matrimony, rose before me—and in anti- 
cipation, I fancied myself the monarch of all I surveyed. 

While I was immersed deeply in the midst of-these 
pecuniary speculations, my friend Bill Reckless called on 
me. Wehad a long interview; the result of whieh was 
that we would follow the fashion of the times, andescape 
from the hot walls and dust, which make suinmer in a 
city 86 insufferable. To me, this project seemed almost 
providential. Now, thought I, my destiny hangs on a 
pivot. If, in the course of my peregririations, it shall 
please the fates to place me in the vicinity of az heiress, I 
shall strike for matrimony. 

I slept very comfortably that night; and dreamed about 
making love, black eyes, &c., until it was broad daylight. 
At ten o’clock, I found myself on the back seat of the 
**David Crockett” stage, bound for ——. 

I fear Bill found me a dull companion. I was solely 
intent on fancying scenes, in which I played a very con- 
spicuous part. Now, I would suppose myself the lord of, 
the handsomest lady hereabouts, and the envy of some of 
my quondam bachelorfriends. Again—but what signifi 
day dreams? I'll come tomy main purpose at once, whi 


is aplain narration of facts, or my name js not Bob Har- 
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The first morning of our existence at the —— Springs, 
was spent in reconroitering the surrounding scenery, and 
in making observations on the company present. 1 kept 
my heart in its place, although it leaped to my throat 
seweral times, as the sight of some earthly houries smote 
my vision. I am no fool in love, as I hope to prove before 
I reach the last sentence ef my story, and therefore did 
not chose to fall into a fatal passion before sunset. It 
seems to me, that.the nights were made for gallants and 
maidens; for then, the earth being shut out, they can the 
more readily forget it, and enjoy a forestate of heavenly 
existence, which is mutual love, asI understand it, I 
never knew a sensible man who would peri) his happiness 
en the effect he could produce while the sun was within 
the horizon. Girls are, nego sensitive while the stars 
Hare looking down on them; and I would not give one in- 
terview under Venus, for fifty in the eye of the god of day. 
The ‘dinner bell: rung. The lengthy table was soon filled 
up by’a swarm of persons who represented the physiog- 
nomical peculiarities of every clime. At any other time, 
I would have been delighted with the opportunity present- 
ed to me for speculating on the indications of character 
which the various countenances afforded. But I must 
confess that } was immovably fixed in my purpose of fall- 
ing in love if possible with some heiress, and threw but one 
cursory glance over the heads of about fifty gentlemen.— 
At length, my eye fell upon a fellow of dark complexion, 
black eyes and hair, who sported a pair of whiskers that 
made him Jook as ferocious as Mars himself. The reason 
why this fellow presented a paramount claim to my atten- 
tion, was not to be found ia his whiskers, but rather in his 
enviable proximity to a beautiful ledy on his left. She 


||looked to me about twenty years of age; the veil of lash- 


es which shaded her full, large, lustrous, black eye would 
occasionally be lifted up, and it would settle for a moment 
most beamingly on her gallant’s—whiskers, I thought;— 
and then, a smile of exquisite beauty would wave her lips 
in a manner that would have secured the devotion of Ho- 
lgarth. I totally forgot the ostensible purpose for which I 
had taken my seat at the table, until I was blessed by the 
same lady with an illumination from her eyes, which gave 
me so severe a shock as to cause the fork in my hand to 
drop from my nerveless grasp on my plate. The noise 
awakened me; and I commenced. the business of filling 


her property was worth as much as I determined to extort 
as the price of my hand and affections, that I would pre- 
vailonher to exchange her name, whatever it might be, 
for that which I meant to give currency to. 

After dinner, I asked Bill if he hadnotieed her. Ihave 
—or, at least, ‘had—great faith in his opinions of the sex. 
He answered me affirmatively, and added that she had a 
dash of coquetry in her composition, which a man of ad- 
dress might render essentially serviceable to himself.— 


hearts which is attributed to them, if mén understood them. 
Coquetry is necessary to women; it is their shield, and 
they have a right to use it in self-defence. But you can 
easily discover where it is a passion; it only becomes soch 
in those with whom self-esteem is large and benevolence 
is small. These women are always fond of dominion, 
and if men are fools, they ‘soon become the coquette’s 
slaves. 
will make such use of this weakness ag to disarm the Jady 
of her terrible powers. I give you this advice in advance 
of the assault which I see you premeditate on the lady 
about whom you Have hurried yourself into such a preco- 
cious fever.—I should have added, before this, that my 
friend Bill, is a phrenologist, and, of course, knows all 
about female character from the bumps which they wear 
in the neighborhood of their puffs,. 

Bill met an acquaintance during the afternoon who had 
preceded us in his arrival just one day. From him I 
learned that the lady about whom I was so interested, was 
the daughter of a gentleman, whom he’pointed out to-us, 
from ——— county, Kentucky. He was rich; and, from 
what he could understand, the daughter’s name was Mrs. 
Smith, a young widow, who was just out of her weeds.— 
This was all fair enough for my purpose, although I always 
had a groundless fear of widows.' However she was rich 
and beautiful; and they in all conscience, are as much as 
a reasonable man ought to expect. I made up my mind 
forthwith to attack: her, and if possible to conclude a trea- 
ty of amity and peace before I left the spot. 

Towards evening I saw her, in company with several 
other ladies, and the whiskered gentleman, who, I candid- 
ly confess, caused me some misgivings as to the practica- 
bility of the scheme I had resolved on. She tripped over 
the green sward like a fairy; her form was a combination 
of splendors, and was altogether, a very fit support for the 
peerless head above it. But her gallant’s scrupulous at- 
tention to her was utterly inexplicable; there was no re- 
conciling them with my own determinations in that way. 
And then, too, he had the advantage cf a longer acquaint- 
ance, and for what I knew, might be an accepted suitor. 
As these vagaries rolled over my mind, I felt a very un- 
comfortable amount of agony. If he had not declared, I 
| considered myself safe from his interference; for I could 





shand, nor my verity unimpeachable. 





hold no man my superior in. the particular of winning 








my mouth. Before I left the table, I concluded that if 













Coquettes, said’ he, would not effect the demolition of 


All coquettes have vanity, and the skillful man, 







































hearts, if he were such a carricature of the 

ashe appeared to be. The longer I thought of hin; 
the possible relations existing between the lady and hi 
self, the more meanly I esteemed him. ‘At last, I be - 
to hate him, and could see nothing in his exterior which 
could recommend him to the notice of such adiyinel - 
dowed being as I-fancied her to be. ot a 

Every-man hasva right to his own property; but it ; 
astonishing ‘what an interest we frequently take jin tliat 
which belongs to others. I had worked inyself up into 
feverish state of anxiety about a lady, who was an utter 
stranger to me; and, for anything 1 knew to the contra: ‘ 
the property, so faras the affections could make her of 
another. In my hallucinations, I fancied that the gentle. 
man with whiskers was interfering with some of my own 
rights, and did not once suppose that I was botheting my- 
self about something to which he had paramount din 
I was as unhappy as a jealous man could be, until I saw 
the company returning. I placed myself against a tree 
and gathered the members of my body into what I congid. 
ed a very interesting attitude, and awaited their approach 
with becoming philosophy. As they came on, a burst of 
laughter attracted my attention. A thought came, over 
me that perhaps 1 was the subject of it, and their enjoy- 
ment altogether at my expense. I grew mad, and ground 
my teeth with but little alleviation to my exasperated 
feclings. I left the tree, and wheeled off in the direction 
from them. -What fools vanity sometimes makes of the 
best of us! I had no business to suppose that I, unknown 
to them, waa an object of regard; and yet my own conge- 
quence was uppermost in my thoughts in that moment, and 
I could conceive of no other incitement to their mirth. 
fulriess, inasmuch as my jealousy prevented the supposi- 
tion that the wit of the whiskered gentleman had elicited 
at. ** 

I nursed my wrath, until the bell summoned us to the 
tables again. I felt quite’ hopeless, as the pretty widow 

proached @ seat leaning on the arm of him of the exqui- 
site whiskers. Really, it deprived me of what little ap- 
petite I had on entering the apartment; and I did nothing 
but indulge 4 variety of unamiable suspicions, and siptea 
by the spoonful. I was tortured half to death, and not'a 
ray of consolation beamed over the darkened prospect by 
which I was surrounded, It is very singular how 
of tolerable sense wil] sufferthemselves to be bedeviled by 
fancies that are not based on facts! But such is the mei- 
ancholy fatuity of the species; andthe metaphysical may 
account for itasthey please. I am sure I shall not trou- 
ble myself about it. ‘To the ideal I have given my devo- 
tion; but for the metaphysical I have but Burchell’s word, 
and it is significant—fudge! 

After-tea, Bill and myself took a walk out in the lightof 
the moon. . I told him of all my thoughts, and he laughed 
outright at me. This at first aggravated my feelings, but 
soon effected their mitigation; for it assured me I had not 
been unfortunate, but simply foolish. My heart was rid 
of a mountain of trouble, and I began to breath the air of 
heaven freely. I now summoned fortitude, discarded sus- 
picion, and determined on a conquest in spite of the efforts 
of him, who I very gratuitously looked upon as a rival. 

By the time we had finished our walk and returned, a 
dance had been got up. Weentered the apartment, and 
Bill’s friend introduced us to several -ladies, but not to 
the one on whom I had set my heart. She was standing 
at the other extremity of the room, and her shade was 
along side of her. I fear the lady I had been trying to 
entertain noticed my mental absence, and put me down 
as a memberof that to-be-avoided tribe, Known ‘among 
men as bores. 


“Can you tell me the name of that tall gentleman in 
whiskers, who is so particularly attentive to the beautiful 
lady beside him?” 1 inquired of Miss Gaylark, a lady that 
I had some previous acquaintance with. 

‘No, sir. He is a splendid gentleman, is he not?” ’ 

I did not ask her for commentson his exterior splendors, 
and could not thank her for volunteering. 

“He looks like an Ostrogoth,” said I, before I had time 
to consider the effect my speech might possibly have in 
causing her to form ah unfavorable opinion of myself. 

I offered her my hand for the dance, and we of course, 
changed the subject of our conversation. I entertained 
her by a prodigious show of knowledge on the difficult sub- 
jects of waltzing, minuets, cotillions, and promcnades;— 
and into my disquisition on the last named subject, I con- 
trived to whip an episode on the effect of moonbight on 
a sensitive heart, for the purpose of developing some of 
herromance. At the conclusion of a peroration, which I 
flatter myself was most happy, I discovered that my part- 
ner had entirely failed to appreciate my eloquence, and 
stood silently gazing on-me with parted lips and opened 
fingers, looking like a petretaction. The dance commen- 
ced, and I was exonerated from any furter colloquial ef- 


forts, for awhile. I was soon deeply engrossed with some 


profound. speculations on the nature of a lady’s nerves, 
which admit of the twinkling motion that their feet assume 
to the squad of music, and which is so exceedingly .irre- 
sistible to a man of acute sensibility. . 

I did not get an introduction to the widow, as she van- 
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jshed in company with her gallant, from the room shortly || 
ancing commenced, , 
oe eng wor on gaily; and everybody seemed to 
joy themselves very much, and certainly did, unless, like 
f, their countenances failed to mirror the thoughts 
and feelings which were passing over their minds. To 
tell the truth, notwithstanding Miss Gaylark, my partner, 
wes a very pretty and sprightly girl, I felt very vapory 
while the company continued to move to the sound of the 
violin. Some pleasant sallies were made and: duly re- 
sponded to; but dullness, with me at least, had the mas- 
tery. As I have no notion of deviating into dullness, I 
will pass over the occurrences of the dance in silence. 

A walk was proposed and agreedon. I offered my arm 
to Miss Gaylark and led the way, while Bill and his friend 
with their ladies, followed. It was ten o’clock, and the 
moon was shyning high in the heavens. The far hills 
were enveloped in 4 misty curtain of light, while every 
jeaf near us flung ve. reflections as the soft night breeze 
played upon them. feltlike making love—if the idea of 
4 mechanical process be not heathenish and inadmissible, 
when speaking of the creation of the most etherial of pas- 
sions. If the widow had been sauntering beside me in- 
stead of Miss Gaylark, the passion would undoubtediy 
have assumed dominion over me in a manner sufficiently 
involuntary to have pleased the most ideal of romanticists. 
As it was,'I resolved on having love; and as it would not 
rise spontaneously on account of the preoccupancy of my 
heart’s sanctuary by another idol, I was forced to make it, 
and to work I went. , 

I began a colloquy by expatiating on the beauties of the 
moonlit scenery around us, and managed my discourse so 
adroitly as to make many couplets which I quoted, appear 
to follow as the most natural things in the world, while, 
in reality, I adapted my remarks, which were but prefa- 
ces tothe citations I made,tothem. After Mies Gaylark’s 
fancy had assumed the proper degree of excitement, I 
became silent. I have an extreme flexibility of muscle, 
and can look any thing. I know Miss Gaylark thought 
my eyes were peculiarly expressive of softness, for I saw 
the reflection glimmering in her own. I will not dwell 
on the character of the expressions which gave eloquence 
to her countenance, aJthough our tongues were mute. It 
was what is called the voice of feeling, though it took 
jong practice to render me as natural as I was, 

‘‘How beautiful!” said I as we entered the shadow of a 
forest of trees over which the music of a stream was 
wafted. ‘‘And what a contrast between the glare of the 
moon and the shade of these trees! Thecontrast between 
the shadow of a dark eye, and the soft light of a blue 
one!” 

“You grow quite poetical. Your simile is excellent,” 
said Miss Gaylark, who is a judge of such matters. 

“J would be the most stoical of worldlings, Miss, if I 
were not poetical under the circumstances in which I 
most blessedly exist at present. To what part of the world 
of thought does your mind rove at such a time, and amid 
such scenery as this?” 

“When alone, I dwell onthe days lang syne; when in 
company, I strive to anticipate the future.” 

*‘Delightful occupations,” said I. ‘You remind me of 
averse which is either in Shelley or Coleridge; -you can 
inform me which, for I have really forgotten. It runsthus: 


When the moonlight sleeps on the mountain’s side, 
And a shadow rests oni the vale, 

The spirit away o’er the past will ride, 

And recall the scenes of its early pride, 
And list to memory’s tale.” 


“Beautiful!” said Miss Gaylark; ‘and I think Shelley 
is its author.” 
‘Very probably,” said I. 
I have a great aptitude at extemporancous speaking;— 
and the verse I quoted, and which enhanced the reputa- 
tion of Shelley in Miss Gaylark’s estimation, is but a 
specimen of my tact in that line. I am too modest to 
claim anything which I throw off in this wey, and usual- 
ly give them to some of our modern poets, satisfied with 
the reputation I acquire as an apropos quoter of what is 
beautiful and sublime in the thoughts of other men. 
‘Music is the only thing wanting to make a complete 
paradise of this place,” said Miss Gaylark; “and I wish 
it was possible to import and preserve nightingales.” 
“Capital idea,” said I. ‘But, hark! you can hear the 
‘murmurring of the brook; and, as I live, I can catch the 
tones of vocal music in the distance before us. Some 
nightingale of a lady, I presume: suppose we move to- 
wards it. Do you not sing?” 
“Never without the accompaniment of the piano.” 
“Oh, Miss Gaylark, I will do any thing for you, if you 
will treat me to asong. I know you can sing—I see it in 
your countenance. Now, grant my prayér, and I willdie 
for you—or,”—taking her hand and hushing my voice to 
a whisper—‘if it please you more, will live for you.” _ 
I fancy my action was most dramatic; for it produced a 
great effect on her to whom it wag addressed. The car- 
nation coursed her cheek, and her eyelid drooped; and 
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tiful; and gazing on the numberless splendors spread out 
before me, I could not help thinking how much the mag- 
nificence of: siege would be enhanced if an agreeable 
companion were beside me. This thought naturally in- 
duced others, and I was soon lost to all aroand me, and 
wholly engrossed by the recollections of the previous day. 
I thought of the rich widow, and then of Miss Gaylark, 
and concluded that the widow was only preferable because . 
of the greater ainplitude of her percuniary means, which, 
in my present situation, I regarded as the summum bonum 
of female charms, and the one for which a gallant lover 
should strive. 

_ The sight of the widow recalled my wandering thoughts. 
She was standing on the piazza with the wretch in whis- 
kers, and a light vehicle was before them. He pulled on 
his gloves, sprang into the seat, cracked his long whip, 
and the rapidly revolving wheels flashed in the sunshine. 
I cordially wished him a broken —— or, I should say, a 
long journey. The widow strained her eyes after him, 
antil he was hid by the trees. As I passed near her, I 
thought she looked sorry. But it was not in my nature 
to sympathise with her just then, for I never was better 








prostrating myself at the feet of the beautiful being be- 
fore me. ‘There was a stirring among the leaves behind 
us, and I dropped her hand. 
How hateful it is to be disturbed, just when you are 
about realising some of your dreams of earthly bliss! I 
must have been born under the influence of some malign 
planet, for I have been on the eve of making nineteen 
declarations, and at évery time something has occurred to 
prevent me. 
‘Where are the rest of the company?” asked Miss Gay- 
lark, looking arounds 
“They are approaching,” said I. 
“Approaching! Why, I thought they were behind us. 
Really, Mr. Harshand, you have been so interesting, that 
you have quite turned my head round, and I have lost the 
power of determining the course I am pursuing.” 
Some persons now drew nigh; and. my disappointment 
was excruciating when, instead of the company from whom 
Miss Gaylark and myself had strayed, I discovered the 
widow and the fellow with whiskers! They passed tothe 
right of us. I thought it looked very suspicious, that 
they should be wandering about alone inthe woods at that 
hour of night. I began to think all my hopes of success||pleased in all my life. She vanished into the house, and 
in that quarter, were completely cut off. And then again||I pursued my speculations. 
I thought that they had just as much right to predicate||- In the evening I got an introduction to the widow! 
premeditations of matrimony of our situation; and nothing ||I found her highly accomplished, beautiful and intelligent, 
would be more untrue than such a supposition. I deriv-||but must acknowledge, that the artificiality of her man- 
ed all the consolation that this kind of reasoning admits of ||ner would bear no comparison with the easy naturalness 
—but I could not but fear that Mr. Whiskers would beat ||of Miss Gaylark’s, Her cash made ample amends for all 
me in the play for the widow’s hand and dowry. she lost by comparisons; and I had but to think of the 
“It is very strange how we should have been separated || wretched condition of my finances, to feel an ungovern- 
from the other gentlemen and ladies,” said my pretty||able impulse for her. I borrowed impetuosity from des- 
companion. ‘Let us try to find them.” pair, and.bent all my encrgies to the accomplishment of 
We had wandered unconsciously into the depths of the||my ends. I had started from home fully resolved on mak- 
wood, when Miss Gaylark made the remarks I have just]|ing.an investment of my affections where I could realize 
recorded. I had not taken very particular notice of the|!the highest amount of pecuniary profit. My “heart had 
route we had pursued, and began to fear that I would be|/an unaccountable bias towards Miss Gaylark, but my in- 
unable to lead her back to the spot where we had entered. ||clinations were strong for Mrs. Smith. 
Her proposition, that we should return was acceded to,|| Neyer wassuitor more wakeful toa lady’s wants. I walk- 
and we moved off in the direction as we thought of the|l/ed with her, talked with her, and taxed my ingenuity in 
house. We passed on, and ina few minutes found our||contriving accessions tober happiness. Neither was I un- 
further progress impeded by a rivulet. We halted on its|| mnidful of Miss Gaylark. When in company with both I 
banks, and I knew we were not pursuing the proper path, || manifested great impartiality; but when I had either alone, 
as we had crossed no water course before: as I am asinner, I played the partof an idolator. In this 
My situation was somewhat perplexing. I have no|/ manner I maneuvered for the entire length of five days. 
locality, and never entered a strange piece of woodland As I stood gazing on the brilliant clouds as the sun 
in my life, without getting lost in it. I turned after a|/ went down on the seventh day of our sojourn at the 
moment’s silence to my companion, and said, - springs, 1 flattered myself on the adroitness with which. 
‘‘What shall we dot I fear we are lost. For my life I||I managed affairs, and concluded that either of the ladies 
can’t tell the direction in which the house lies from where || was within my grasp. I determined on making a decla- 
we are.” ey ration which would be the readiest means of assuring me 
As I spoke, Miss Gaylark hooked inquisitively in my ||of the truth of the suggestions of my vanity. I formed a 
face, and I was assured from her saanner that she knew I]/ plan of procedure, and resolved on testing. its virtues be- 
was not joking, und read every thought which was passing || fore another sun went down. 
over my mind. She appeared satisfied, and recommended|| After supper I took a long walk with the widow... The 
another direction. We started again at quite a rapid|| moon was full; and I had a superstition that a vow made 
pace, and in about ten minutes had the pleasure of discov-||in the face of the full moon would not be liable to the or- 
ering by the moonlight that we were near the boundary of|| dinary vicissitudesof human promises. Now there wag an 
the wood. We congratulated each other on the cifcum- opportunity, and the auspices most favorable. I wasten- 
stance, and began some merriment at our adventure.|| der and sentimental as a shepherd swain; and to my fancy, 
This, however, was but of short duration; for when we] the lady at my side fully responded to every action of my 
had got out of the woods, we found ourselves in a field on||heart. At length we entered a little grove of trees, situ- 
which our eyes had never before been fixed. ated but a:short distance from the house. We stopped in 
The pretty face of my companion, showed symptoms of||the midst of it, near a spring. I seized her hand, and 
great anxiety, ard I felt extremely unpleasant. I hap-|/had barely commenced a declaration, when @ voice louder 
pened to think that the moon who is so kind in assisting|| and harsher than mine, greeted the lady’s ears. 
lovers, might possibly enable us to extricate, ourselves|| «Maria! what the devii’s the meaning of this conduct? 
from our present difficulties. I recalled to Miss Gaylark’s|| what’s the matter! are you ——” “ ‘ 
mind the fact that the moon was to the left of us when we “Why, John, is that you—when did you get back,” 


rome eo metuane in the ‘ale Sheostoe aaa ~ said: the _ pis laughing ; om penne yp oa 
; . _. |jmy grasp, she ran towards him from whom voic - 
to be. As she admitted the force of my argument, she look- ™ y Fey “Oh, nothing’s the matter. I stuck’a splinter 


ed up to me, and I discovered a tear glisterling in her eye, in my hand just now, and my friend hore wasteyin 
: ; g to ex- 
pane grey npter peed rel, yeep pence » her coun- cates by sa light of the 2 Leng And now permit me to 
tenance, but it only served to add to my uneasiness. introduce you to Mr. Harshand. Mr. Smith, Mr. Harsh- 
Teking counsel as to the course we should pugsue from and—Mr Harshand, Mr. Smith—my husband!” 
the moon, we once more started off. In a short time our fea a r ‘ a of “or ‘ = 
hearts were gladdened; as we discovered the house we I took his extended hand, o — “* 4 ys the first 
were in quest of, and ourselves near the spot where we||t'me spoke to the fellow in whiskers, who occasioned 
had first entered the woods. Atashort distance froi||™¢ 8° many fears when I first arrived at the springs. I 
us, we had the pleasure of perceiving the remainder of felt chagrined to my heart's core, and ye could not but 
the company from which we had wandered, sauntering admire the consummateness cf the lady’s manner and in- 
: vention which had extricated her from the suspicions of a 


very leisurly along as if entirely unmindful of our absence. || ‘ - he 
y ‘0% --||jealous husband. He had just returned from an expedition 
We soon joined them, and related our adventures. This ee the particulars of which I instituted no inquiries. 1 


narrative, of course, excited a vast deal of merriment 
. : . --’ |! left them to themselves as soon as I could decently get off, 
and 5 het Ge eviiaien of euemeeing vey slap ae and never felt so sheepish before in my life. It was my 


cult questions which were propounded to me, for the pur- d “sth , ‘ 
gre ‘ : first, and it shall be my last flirtation with a married lady. 
pose of eliciting explanations. By the time we reached I soon saw my friend Bill Reckless. 


the house, all the visiters had retired, excepting one or mn cal haa " 
to groupe of gentlemen wha lw hears tone formed BIS tT he He noe Se ane won 
an exquisite contrast to the music of the tree-frogs and || ‘** ‘The deuse! what is she!” 


h ongendemarelinan i had boone fné shower “The wife of that fellow who sports such tremendous 

during the night, and all nature was revived. The birds ae Hs ~~ = peg a few days ago. 

were carrolling from every tree-top, in their blithest oe eee nee . er 

strains; and as the sun peeped over the top of a ragged|| “I will tell you at some other time. Let us join this 
company. 


iece of cloud that hung on the verge of the horizon, the : ‘ : 
= “Good evening Miss Gaylark,” said I, in as light a 


































































really for the moment I forgot the widow, and felt like 


ig drops gligténed like diamonds from the points of every 
af and spear of grass, The scene was exquisitely beau-||tone as J ever uttered any syllable in my life, as 1 made 
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up to the prettiest and sprightliest girl in company, who 
was now my only hope. 

**Really, Mr. Harshand,” said she, “I will have to dis- 
card you and seek another gallant, if you are not more 
attentive. I have been expecting you for the last half 
hour. Where have you been!” ; 

‘Wandering about—nowhere in particular—just reviv- 
img some agreeable reminiscences, and retracing the 
— of the most interesting walk I ever had in all my 
life.” 

“Very sentimental employment to be sure; and what 
walk do you call the mest interesting you have taken.”’ 

**Tt occurred Just eek since, and I fancy you have 
not forgotten it.” 

‘Indeed, I have not, nor ever shall.” 

About an hour after, a lady and gentleman might have 
been seen occupying a sylvan seat between two of the} 
loftiest trees in the land, engaged in a dully sustained con- 
versation, so far at least as the gentleman was concerned 
in sustaining it: They were Susan Gaylark and Robert 
Harshand! 

**What is the matter with you! You are as duil as a 
Beotian,” said the lady, after a pause of a minute’s dura- 
tion. 

“I am engrossed with thoughts which lie too deep for 
utterance,” said I. ‘But why should you charge me with 
dullness?” 

**] wish to discover the cause, and remove it if I can.” 

*‘Susan,” said 1, taking her hand, “you are the cause.” 

This was followed by an impassioned strain, in the 
midst of which the lady sprang from her seat and bade 
me desist. I started back—put my hand to my forehead 
—and looked, 1 fear, very much like a candidate for the 
lunatic assylum. 

“Be calm,” said she. ‘If you had taken the pains of| 
inquiring, I would have told you plainly what my freedom | 
with you must have indicated. I esteem you eminently 








woll got up book, of a formidable size, and numbering 278 
pages. The author tells us in his preface, that the object of his 
work is to describe the ‘manners of the West, with accuracy.’ 
He also insinuates that he has ‘lifted up the veil of society,’ 
and introduced his ‘dear reader, behind the scenes.’ This isa 
very seductive promise, and may mislead more readers than 
ourselves. The fact is, this is about the most amusing book 
we have read foralongtime. The hero, Mr. Anthony Rodeur, 
is born in France, and, like a great many other sensible French- 
men, emigrates to the United States. He lands in Baltimore, 
and takes board at the house of a Jewess, and is soon up to his 
ears in love with her daughter, who is forthwith in the same 
delightful plight with himself. It is necessary that our hero 
turn Jew, before his landlady will consent to become his moth- 
er-in-law, which requisition he does not see fit to comply with. 
He goes to Washington, where he soon manages to get into a 
snug birth, as private secretary to the secretary of state. Here 
we become ‘initiated into the privacies of his employer, and are 
instructed in the method to which applicants for office resort, 
for the purpose of bribing secretaries of state, and getting them- 
selves into office: all of which is very edifying and grateful to 
us republicans. In process of time, he goes back to Baltimore, 
in the disguise of a quaker—and never did broadbrim shadow 
a more hopeless face, or drab set se gracelessly on human shoul- 
ders. He sees his deary, and then turns his face towards the 
setting sun. At Chambersburg he meets with the most inge- 
nious rascal the world ever saw, by the name of Tani. After 
an interesting exhibition of tricks, our hero becomes quite cap- 
tivated with his new acquaintance, and off they start together 
for the west and elsewhere. The wit of the ingenious Tani is 
continually exerted, and it is always successful. The two 
friends palm themselves off on an old Genoese bachelor, as le- 
gitimate nephews, and the sharp-sighted old gentleman be- 
lieves theni to be blood-kin. It would have been more amusing 
if they had made him believe they were his sons, and we sug- 








as a friend, but my affections, are elsewhere.” 

Of course, nothing more was said. We soon returned 
to the house, and separated. As Susan bade me farewell, 
she added, ‘‘Do not fear me,—I am your sincere friend—| 
I will not betray you.” | 

**Bill,” said I, as soon as I’saw him alone, ‘‘I am off| 
for home in the morning.” 

‘Well, I am ready.’ I have been waiting on your mo- 
tions for the last three days. But what the ceuse, has 
prompted this sudden determination! I thought you were 
fascinated by the ladies, and had forgot home and all its 
concerns.” 

I gave Bill a faithful history of the transactions of that, 
eventful evening. He was the first, and you, dear reader, 
are the second person, to whom I have deemed it prudent! 
to intrust my secret. May I not hope that you will not) 
betray my eonfidence? 

At ten o’clock on the next. day, we left the Springs. 
As we jogged onwards over a rough road, J congratulated 
myself on the tact with which I had conducted my affairs, 
and felt peculiarly pleasant when I reflected that I was: 
still in the market—just five and twenty—and in the full 
glory of free and unshackeled bachelorism. T. H. 8! 











ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE NOVEL WITHOUT A TITLE. 


Tae Nove. wirnoct a Tir.e, being a peepat the West through the grate 
of aconfessional. By the author of Tuk QuarteKoon. Cincinnati: 
1835. 








We suspect that climate must have something to do with the 
popularity of works of fiction; as it has with the bloom on the 
cheek of beauty. If it have not, how can we account for the 
fact, that the generality of western fictions have not been very 
great or very durable favorites? The remembrance of - the 
majority ef the novels which have been written in the west, 
has faded away entirely from the minds of readers, or remains 
adim speck on thé waste of time. If there be any one class in 
the community which has particular reasons for remembering 
them, we think it must be the booksellers, whose attentions are 
occasionally recalled to a recollection of what has been, by 
some rusty and worm eaten relicts upon their shelves. But we 
quarrel not with- the dead ; our business being with those whieh 
are on the eve of a premature dissolution. We sincerely hope 
that future writers may triumph over the adversities of climate 
and time, and produce something on which memory will not 
object to linger; a hope which we confidently believe is about 
being realiaed, in a work: which will be forthcoming before 
twelve more calendar months shall have been numbered with 
the past.—We find ourselves on the present occasion, occupying 
4 situation not wholly dissimilar to that of the Cossacks who 
flanked the army of Napoleon; we prefer dealing out the 
straggling thoughts that skirt the main body of our ideas, to 
making war in a more civilized way, But the book is before 
us, and we cannot back out; s0 we will, without further recon- 
noitering, proceed to the execution of our duty, in as summary 
a manner as possible. 
The Novel without a Title, which we understand is to be 
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po out of the way, and fingering his estate, which, after 
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gest this as an improvement for the second edition. He is rich, 


and thé two heroes soon have the satisfaction of putting the old 


paying off all expenses, amounts exactly to fortysix thousand 
dollars, twelve cents, five mills, and a fraction*in ready cash.— 
The manner in which these cunning rogues managed to put an 
end to the earthly troubles of their old uncle and possess them- 
selves of his estate, is entirely unequalled inslyness on the pa- 
ges of romance, and reflects as much credit on the sagacity of 
the neighbors, as it does on the ingenuity of the scapegraces. 
Flush of cash, they resume their adventures; and the next 
astonishing feat which the dexterous Tani performs, consists in 
robbing his particular friend of his twenty odd thousand dol- 
lars, and leaving him utterly at his wit’s end in an extremity of 
the most difficult character. The hero, now moneyless and 





||in the western country; and, after some amazing adventures, 
|| he comes up with herat Wheeling. There they bury her mo- 


=-\| rativé, Quixotic adventures, and startling improbabilities, than 


friendless, pursues his devious wanderings, and eventually ar- 
rives at New-Orleans, He hears that his sweetheart is traveling 





ther, and return to Baltimore, where the amiable Mr. Anthony 
Rodeur is united in bands hymeneal to his fascinating Judith, 
and becomes the happiest fellow alive. 





Such is the grand outline of this wonderful fabrication, into 
which the author has contrived to introduce more spiritless nar- 


| we had previously thought the wit of man could manage to crowd 
|into just the same number of pages. He wages warfare on di- 
vers sects, of whose peculiarities he is most profoundly igno- 
jrant, and rélieves himself, as he intends, at theit-expense, of a 
vast deal of what was meant for ridicule or wit, we can not tell 
which—if he meant it for ridicule we fear it will not take 
efiect—if for the latter, never was wit in such complete dis- 
guise orsuch woful predicament. 

We can tell our Kentucky readers for their enlightenment that 
they in our author’s estimation, are the western people, whom, 
after many remarkably dexterous compliments, he characterizes 
in the following sentence—whose truth is only equaled by its 
singularly felicitous style: “A breach of trust (in Kentucky) 
excites laughter: It is considered little worse than a high joke, 
and no one ever thinks of paying a debt of his own accord.” 
And on the same page, 159, he informs us, that the **men are 
tolerably moral ;” which is of a piece with the author’s notions 
of morality as they are discoverable, here and there, up and 
down, throughout this vast waste of type, paper and ink. 


We take it that novelists generally write from one or all three 
of the following motives: to make money, to gain reputation, 
and to benefit society. Our author will notmake money, as the 
paper-maker and printer alone are concerned in all the pecuni- 
ary advantages of this book—he will not gain reputation, as we 
presume but few readers possess as much patience as we do, 
and ours was barely sufficient to carry us through the book— 
and he will noé benefit society from the foregoing reason, and 
others which we have suffieiently intimated. 

The novel is not utterly without good parts, as‘some of the 
author’s satire isvery happilymanaged. There are also good 
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observations, like grains of wheat in bushels of chaff, which 
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Such are our opinions of this work; and we sincerely regret 
for the sake of the author, who is an excellent man, and not 
wanting in learning and talent, whatever may be alledged 
against his sagacity, as manifested by this production, that it 
had not been transmitted to posterity in manuscript, rather than 
in the shape before us. s. 





THE YEMASSEE. 

NS ea eee mane et mats 
This work claims to be a romance, and the author seys it 
must be judged according to the laws of the romance; the line 
however which separates the novel from the romance, is so dim 
that this is nearly out of the question; and in judging of it, we 
regard it as an historical novel. It is founded upon the attack 
of the Yemassee and other Indian tribes upon the settlements of 
Southearolina in 1715, and is, in a great measure, descriptive 
of the habits, character, and peculiarities of the Indians; and 
in this point of view I should think the Yemassee superior to 
any novel that has been written. The descriptions of the say- 
age and his habits, are distinguished by force, point, and as far 
as I can judge, by great truth. The character of Sanutee, 
that of Matiwan, and that of Oeconestoga, are drawn with great 
strength, and are marked by much originality—particularly the 
two last. ‘The death scene of the young warrior, Occonestoga, 
who is condemned by his father, as chief of the nation, to lose 
the broad arrow from his shoulder,and become thereby an outlaw 
in this life, and in the next an exile from the green hills and 
hunting-grounds of their Paradise—but who dies, and is saved 
from the doom, by the hand of his mother—is one of the best 
scenes of the kind that I have ever read: and I would say the 
the same of the torture of the Irishman by the Yemassees,— 
Much of the Indian poetry, whether genuine or not, is full of 
strength and beauty. 

With the exception of the character of Craven or Harrison, 
which is very well sketched, though a little carricatured—I do 
not think the whites of the novel, by any means equal to the 
reds, Capt. Chorley has some peculiar marks about him, but 
very few that distinguish him from the great gang of novel pi- 
rates.. Hugh Grayson, if fully developed, would have been one 
of the best of the author’s personages; but he stands out from 
the canvass, net asawhole, butin spots, Old Parson Matthews, 
Bess his pretty daughter, and the elder Grayson, are nothing: 
Granger the pedlar is another blank; but his wife shows, in 
what little is seen of her, much that might have given her 
prominence had the author seen fit. Old Madame Grayson is 
a thin shadow of Mause Headrigg of Old Mortality, and Doctor 
Nichols has but little originality to boast of; Hector the negro 
and Dugdale the hound, both deserve to be spoken well of; and 
by the way, I would remark that Mr. Simms has succeeded ad- 
mirably in giving the negro dialect. 

There are passages in the Yamassee of absorbing interest, 
others of overpowering dulness; the former however decidedly 








preponderate. One ruse of novel-makers is in the Yamassee 
repeated beyond all precedence and propriety—it is that of 
| bringing a person first to the verge of destruction, and then 
| when you think all is over, rescuing him or her by the help of 
| Some one who had no business to be by. This novel mode of 
| escape is first practised upon Sanutee, and then each character 
jin turnruns the same gauntlet, with one exception in the case 
|of Grimstead the smith, who after running immense risk, is all 
but saved, when a ball “passed through his body; insthis in- 
stance, it will be perceived, the rise is reversed. 

Upon the whole, the Yemassee is a good novel, or romance. 
It has many faulty points; but asa whole, is much above Guy 
Rivers, and will add much to the author’s reputation. I would 
| not place it as high as Mr. Cooper’s Pioneer, but think it ranks 
above any other of the American land novels of that author;— 
and above any work of fiction descriptive of the Indians with 
which I am acquainted. . P, 





FANNY KEMBLE’S JOURNAL. 


Jocrnxat. By Prances Ann Kemeue. 


2 vols, 12mo. 
rey, Lea,& Blanchard: 1835. 


Philadelphia: Ca- 

We first skirred this work, which is just now all the rage with 
the lovers of novelty, and then began to read it. We advise all 
the admirers of its author, not to attempt the latter process of 
becoming acquainted with its contents. It does not read well, 
|—being flippant, fragmentary, and sometimes slipshod to an 
extreme; but for dipping into here and there, and reading a 
page or two in a place, it is well enough. It proves its author 
a lady of talent, who has a fine perception of the beautiful in 
scenery, and understands the noble and dignified in human 
character. She always describes well the visible works of Cre- 
ation, but does mot always practice that dignity, of which she 
appearsto have so correct an idea.—Some of her notions are 
very odd, even for a pet actress; for instance, as she starred it 
on the stage, during her histrionic career, she considers that she 
must star it in books, now that she has got married, like a sensi- 
ble girl, and turnéd author. ‘Phe consequence is, one’s eyes 





wé hope may be picked up. 





are dazzled with a constellation of asterisks, open where he 
will. She thitiks the walk of the Newyork ladies very bad— 
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at least that of those whom she saw in Broadway; and takes 
the liberty of instructing them, that Hell-gate is vastly more 
decent on a lady’s tongue, than Hurl-gate, the common pro- 
nunciation in Newyork of the name of the American Charyb- 
dis.—A friend has just informed us, that he intends reviewing 
this “Journal” in our columns; we will therefore leave it for 
him to point out other of the odd things, with which it abounds. 

Mrs. Butlerisa poet, and will rank high among the daughters 
of song,if she chooses to exercise her powersin this way. She 
has scattered some beautiful effusions throughout the two vol- 
umes which make up her “Journal.” Among the good things 
which she gfVes us in plain, sensible prose, (and they are not 
by any means few,) isa paragraph upon poets and poetry, whieh 
speaks in the right spirit: 


“Monday, May 10th.—Read a canto in Dante; also, read 
through a volume of Bryant’s poetry, which Mr. —— had lent 
us, to introduce us to the American Parnassus. I liked a great 
deal of it very well; and I liked the pervading spirit of it much 
more, which appears to me hopeful and bright, and what the 
spirit of a poet should be; for in spite of all de Stael’s sayings, 
and Byron’s doings, I hold that melancholy is not essentially 
the nature of a poet. Though instances may be adduced of 
great poets whose Helicon has been but a bitter well of tears; 
yet, in itself, the _ of poetry appears to me to be too strong, 
too bright, too full of the elements of beauty, and of excel- 
lence, too full of God’s own nature, to be dark or desponding; 
and though from the very fineness of his mental constitution, 
a poet shall suffer more intensely from the baseness and the 
bitterness which are the leaven of life; yet he, of all men, the 
most possesses the power to discover truth, and beauty, and 
goodness, where they do exist; and where they exist not, to 
create them. If the clouds of existence are darker, its sun- 
shine is also brighter to him; and while others, less gifted, lose 
themselves in the labyrinth of life, his spirit should throw light 
upon the darkness, and he should walk in peace and faith over 
the stormy Waters, and through the uncertain hight; standing 
as *twere above the earth, he views with clearer eyes its mys- 
teries; he finds in apparent discord, glorious harmony, and, to 
him the sum of all is good; for, in God’s works, good still 
abounds to the subjection of evil.” rf 


Mrs. Butler speaks of our “poetasters,” with something of a 
toss of the head. She has read Bryant and Willis, and Hal- 
leck’s “Fanny.” Of the latter, she does not say much. She 
thinks Bryant a beautiful and affecting writer, but not original. 
She is somewhat ambiguous in speaking of Willis; thinks his 
poetry rather “young,” but has frequently shed tears over it; 
whether tears of commiseration, or not, she does not tell us.— 
The work is for sale at Mr. Flash’s. G. 
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New Parers.—There have been many changes about the 
newspaper establishments of this city, within the last month or 
two. Some of the Cincinnati journals seem to be peculiarly 
unstable—having undergone as many transmigrations asthe 
souls of any Pythagoreans who ever lived. We think, how- 
ever, that the recent changes have been beneficial. 

The Cincinnati Whig and Commercial Intelligencer, is the 
title of a new paper which has been recently estdblished, and 
succeeds to the Intelligencer, and Commercial Advertiser. 
It is conducted by James F. Conover, Esq., a gentleman of con- 
siderable, experience and reputation in the editorial line. Mr. 
Conover was editor of the Cheraw S. C. Intelligencer, and of 
the American, which lived and died in this city two or three 
years ago—it flourished, however, while underhis hands. He is 
aspirited writer—uncompromising in his hostility to the present 
powers that be—and the Whig under his charge, is, and we 
have no doubt will continue to be, a valuable and very respect- 
able journal. It is published daily, tri-weekly, and weekly, 
ona mammoth sheet, and in a handsome manner. 

The Daily Evening Post, is the name of a new paper which 
was commenced in this city last week. It is under the aus- 
picesof E. S. Thomas, Esq,, andSon. The elder Mr. Thomas 
isa veteran editor, well known by reputation to half the rea- 
ders throughout the.union. His son, L. F. Thomas, Esq., it 
will be recollected, was the editor of the Shield in the palmiest 
days of its existence. He is a young gentleman of fine 
talents, and we confidently expect much from him. Some 
brilliant gems which have decked our own columns, were 
quarried from his intellectual mine. The Evening Post, is not 
apolitical, but a news paper, and an excellent one to boot. It 
is published daily, tri-weekly, and weekly, on an imperial 
sheet, with new materials, and presents a handsome appear- 
ance. 

Now, all that we have to say to these gentlemen who have 
resumed the tripod, ig to wish them success most heartily. 
We extend the right hand of fellowship to them, for we know 
them to be worthy of our confidence. To our subscribers— 
and we are thankful that we can speak to thousands thus—and 
every body else who scans this notice we say, if you subscribe 
for either the “Whig,” or “Post,” and pay in advance, and do 
not get the worth of your money, on the honor of editors we 
Promise to transmjt you the deficit. 





Tue Gnu.—For two weeks past a very large managerie has 
been exhibiting in this city—Of lions, panthers, and leopards 
it has a great assortment; the laughing hyena is also to be seen 
there, and the beautifully striped Zebra; but the most curious 
animal of the collection is the Gnu, or horned horse as he is 
called, though he has in reality nothing of horse-flesh in him. 
“That a horned horse?” said a sturdy blacksmith-looking fel- 
low, as we came up to the cage—“no, that won’t do; can’t let 
him pass for a horned horse,—oh no:”—he has, however, much 
of the shape and bearing of a small nag, and in his native wild, 
capers and frisks like one: his head and horns and cloven feet, 
however, mark him as of another dyndsty,—the head, horns, 
and nose are: buffalo-like, save for the Turkish whiskers and 
mustachios he wears, while his feet and hair are of the deer 
character.—He isin truth an antelope, and may’ be found figur- 
ed and described as such in the Penny Encyclopedia, article 
Antelope, and also in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Quadrupeds, Vol. 1., which last portrait is much more like the 
specimen here than the one given in the Encyclopedia. The 
Gnu is easily domesticated, but is subject to an infectious dis- 
ease of the skin which makes it a dangerous comrade for com- 
mon cattle, as the disease endsin death. The specimen in this 
managerie is the only one, we believe, ever brought to this 
country; the animal is found in South Africa. 





Western Acapemy oF Naturat Scrences.—We take much 
pleasure in informing the public that a society has been formed 
in our city, with the above title, for the purpose of collecting 
and preserving facts and specimens relative to the natural sci- 
ences, more particularly natural history. When one considers 
the condition of our Valley, the immense field it opens to the 
naturalist, and that what is now vague and oral, might, when 
collected and written, not only afford pleasure to the man of 
science, but be particularly useful to the man of the world, we 
think none can doubt the propriety and necessity of forming 
such an association, to which, as a center, all knowledge res- 
pecting the forests, the iron, coal, lead, the fisheries, and the 
animals of the West, may tend, and from which it may again 
go forth clearly and with authority. 

The academy has formed a constitution, by-laws, chosen offi- 
cers, taken a room, and will at once proceed to collect and re- 
ceive any and everything withinits province. It already num- 
bers among its members most of those in our city who claim to 
be friends of natural science; and possesses in its president, 
Robert Buchanan, an invaluable officer; one who, while en- 
grossed apparently with business, has found time to become a 
naturalist as thorough as he is devoted, but whose least merit it 
is, to have united what so many think incompatible—the enter- 
prise and activity of the mercantile man with the seclusion of 
the student. 





Miss Enewortn’s Practica Epucation.—A new edition of 
this work, to mateh the edition of her novels and tales, has been 
published by the Harpers—and we would earnestly advise all 
who possess the novels, to add this volume also.to their library. 
Miss E. was one of the first who publicly advocated what is 
termed the modern system of education; and every parent who 
believes in that system should own and study, not only this, but 
all Miss E.’s smaller works, than which there are no works of 
fiction in our tongue better fitted to do good, or which have al- 
ready done more good. The little tales of Simple Susan, the 
Good Aunt, Forester, &c. have notonly been far more useful 
than the novels of the day, but if we mistake not, they will be 
known, and placed in the handsof children as the best of mor- 
al guides, when not one of those now the lords ascendant of 
fiction, will be above the horizon. We trust the next step of 
the publishers of Miss E.’s works, will be to give a uniform 
edition of Early Lessons, Harry and Lucy, and Parents Assis- 
tant; the old fashioned editionsof which are now hard to be 
procured, 





Tue Museum or Foreien Literature, Science anp Art, for 
May.—The May number of this periodical is .exceeedingly in- 
teresting. It contains a very good and choice variety, judicious- 
ly culled, from the best foreign journals. Some idea of its 
importance may be formed from the following table of contents: 

“Comte d’Orsay; William Pitt; The river Amazon; Na- 
poleon at Fontainebleau; Antediluvian plaster; Poems by 
Wm. Stanley Roscoe; Charles Lamb—his last words on Coler- 
idge; Hurdwar and Juggurnaut; Stanzas for music; Combat- 
iveness; Judgment of books; My honorable friend Bob; On 
the removal of some old family portraits; The baths of Pfeffers; 
Quarrels of zoologists—Jemmy Jameson, Waterton, and Au- 
dubon; Interesting antiquities; Japhet in search of a father; 
Recent German belles lettres; Novel machine; Shakspeare in 
Germany; Polarscenes; Ego!; ’Twas evening when I left the 
vale; Traditions of the American war of independence; The 
confessions of William Shakspeare; Occupation for the leisure- 
ly; Literature for the blind; Village choristers; Before the 
drawing roqgm; Francia, dictator of Paraguay; The death of 
Marshal Ney :—Critical notices; Fine arts; Notabilia:—Lite- 





rary intelligence.” 


ARCHITECTURAL.—The foundation of the new bank building 
on Third street East of the Post-office, will soon be laid, and 
our city be ornamented by another beautiful public building. 
The ornamental stone work of Christ Church, will ere long be 
all up; it is very well carved, and gives to the exterior that fin- 
ish which the interior already possesses. And while we think 
of 1t,—do our citizens mean to leave the old College, so respect- 
fully mentioned by Mr. Hoffman among our public buildings, 
to disgrace our city forever asit now does? to remain the target 
of mischievous boys, and the laughing stock ‘of strangers? 
We trust not; we hope an effort may yet be made to repair it, 
and render it decent as well as habitable, for the walls and 
floors are yet good, and repairs might easily be made which 
would render it an honor to, instead of a blot upon, our city. 





Supreme Court.—Our supreme court is now in session ;— 
Judges Collett and Wood being upon the bench. Some cases 
of much interest and importance have been decided, of which 
we had intended to give sketches; but have been prevented 
from attending at the courthouse which is so very conveniently 
situated near the middle of the county, and some distance of 
course from those that live riverward. The question, “Who is 
clerk of the common pleas?” is to come up to-day, we hear; the 
final decision of the matter will go, it is thought, to the court 
in bank, ~ 





N. P. Wittis.—This gentleman is publishing poems abroad 
and at home: Procter or Barry Cornwall stands Godfather to 
the English edition. One, we believe the principal one, of 
those contained in the American volume is published in the 
Newyork Mirror of May 2d. It is called, ‘*Melanie” from the 
heroine; but though it contains some fine passages, yet we 
think it inferior to many of Mr, W’s performances, and by no 
means equal to Whittier’s late poem of about the same length, 
called “Mogg Megone;” which we think one of the most orig- 
inal of American poems. 





JERonauts.—Mr. Mills of Baltimore, has undertaken to sur- 
pass Mr, Clayton in the ballooning-way. “Let him go ahead,” 
says Mr. C.; “if he’s determined to beat me, I am to beat him, 
and by our friendly contention, we will bring something to pass 
at anyrate.” Mills is a man of spirit, talent, and enterprise; 
and if he'll come to Cincinnati, the twain may fly arace. — 





Evrorean.—The last advices from France lead to the belief 
that ere this the indemnity bill is passed; it was to pass, provid- 
ed the United States did nothing at variance with the honor of 
the Grande Nation. Difficulties were apprehended between 
Russia and the other powers, , 





Transcnirt oF News.—The Springfield Gazette states that 
Jane C. Rider, the former Somnambulist, who now resides at 
Brattleboro’, is again subject to paroxysms, similar to those, 
which she had not long since, accompanied with the same exe 
traordinary powers of vision. 


It is stated in the English papers that one part of the London 
and Greenwich Rail Road will go over three thousand arches; 
and it isintended to make these arches to serve the purposes of 
cottages, and that they shall be inhabited. 


After the first of July next, when the Washington Rail road 
will be completed, the traveler in two hours may accomplish his 
journey from Baltimore to Washington. 


David Paul Brown has been appointed to deliver the annual 
discourse at Rutger’s College, in July next, and has accepted 
his appointment. 


An experiment is about to be made in the city of Newyork, 
of paving the streets with wood after the Russian manner. 

The people of Great Britain drink over two hundred millions 
of dollars worth of beer annually, . 
The Mayor of Philadelphia has recently been exerting him- 


self to suppress gaming houses in that city, and has succeeded 
in breaking up four or five nests of blacklegs. 


A country paper, speaking of the evil tendency of war, has 
this remark :—“It raises up a crop of heroes to claim all the 
offices in the country for twenty years afterwards.” 

The Philadelphia Gazette says, “Orders have heen received 
here for the immediate completion of the two vessels of war 
now on the stocks at our navy yard.” 


The French are building a steam navy. Five vessels of 160 
horse power are already completed, and six more in a state of 
forwardness. At the end of the present year it is expected 
they will have a steam navy of twenty-four vesseis, with the 
aggregate power of 3172 horses. 

As an evidence of the perfection to which reporting and 
printing has been brought in London, the proceedings at Guild- 
hall, nominating candidates for Parliament, and occupying 











eight columns of the Sun,” were published within an hour 
and ahalf of their occurrence! 
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Cueap Livine tn Fraxce.—This was my third visit to 
France, and I thought that Brest was certainly one of the 
best specimens of a French town I had sven. It is re- 
markably clean and regular, the people respectably dressed, 
and few beggars, though in this part of Brittany laborers 
in the country sometimes work for fourpence a day, And 
such a dinner as we had at the table d’hote of the hotel du 
Provence! such exquisite cookery! Vegetables so well 
done, that they were eaten by themselves; whilst a grand- 
mother of ninety winters, in a nicely crimped cap, went 
round kindly, and gave us snuff, out of a massive silver 
tablatiere. The price of provisions this summer is as fol- 
lows: eggs 3d per dozen; cauliflowers 1d per head; arti- 
chokes, .i-2d do.; asparagus 1-4d per bundle; butter 1 1-4 
per pound; strawberries 1 fr. per basket; meat 2 1-4d per 
pound; fish, various prices, but very cheap; hares, in win- 
ter, without skin, 8d; partridges, a brace, 10d; woodcocks, 
do.; chickens, fuur for three francs. The British consul, 
Mr. Perrier, one of the most active, intelligent and oblig- 
ing of men, purchased, for 16 shillings, 10 pounds of but- 
ter, 4 chickens, 12 artichokes, 6 cauliflowers, 12 bundles 
of asparagus, 3 baskets of strawberries, and a sack of 
peas,aloadforaman. The consul’s —— residence, 
where we spent a day, one league from Brest, and in the 
midst of a garden overlooking the sea, he rented for eight 
pounds a yeer. The market was admirably regulated, 
and (what we require particularly at Covent Garden,) an 
officer in cocked hat and cane, walked continually about, 
to see that the lines of baskets were dressed, and that no 
leaves or refuse were thrown about. Peasants, with long 
and sun-bleached hair floating about their shoulders, and 
in canvass frocks with hoods, stood behind fruit and vege- 
table baskets, whilst women, diligently knitting, in white 
caps and red petticoats, sat beside their country produce. 
—Alexander’s Sketches, 








Tue Mopern Greexs.—In describing, on Thursday 
evening, the effect upon the Turkish empire, of the con- 
vulsions in Europe at the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, Mr. Perdicaris exhibited doings of 
his countrymen, which evinced that the modern Greeks 
inherit the capacity and heroism of their ancestors. No 
sooner had circumstances growing out of the belligerent 
atate of all the rest of Europe, compelled the Turkish 
government to grant to their subjects, the Greeks, exclu- 
sive commercia rs than their vessels whitened 
the Black sea and the Mediterranean: within eight years 
they accumulated millions of wealth, and possessed four 
hundred large vessels, which, though constructed without 
mathematical knowledge, were models of form and beauty, 
giving evidence of the same innate sense of beauty and 
constructive talent, in the living Christian Greeks, which 
presided over the creation of the ancient temples and 
statues of the heathen gods. No sooner had the reform- 
ing spirit of Sultan Mahmoud given scope to education, 
than a college arose in the island of Scio, which at the 
expiration of five years was furnished with all the means 
for high instruction, and numbered eight hundred students. 














No sooner was the standard of independence raised, than 
five hundred young scholars, many of them having hurried 
back from the universities of Germany, formed themselves 
into a sacred battalion, and doing battle against an over- 
whelming force, with heroism unsurpassed at Marathon or 
Thermopylae, fell, every man of them, in a single fight.— 
These are manifestations of noble spirit and lofty capacity, 
which give the lie to a host of shallow tourists, who have 
diffused false impressions as to the qualities and capabili- 
ties of the modern Greek nation —Baltimore American. 





Sratve oz Hamitron.—Thousands of our citizens 
have been drawn, within the Jast week, to the Exchange, 
to view the statue of Alexander Hamilton, for the execu- 
tion of which, a fund was raised two or three years since, 
by subscription, among the merchants.—The following 
description is from the Commercial Advertiser:—‘*The 
statue is carved from a single block of Carrara marble, 
the upper and interior portions of which are purely white, 
and the back slightly veined with clouds or shades of an 
exceedingly pale blue. This should, perhaps, be called a 
defect, but the artist has ingeniously contrived to hide it, 
by such an arrangement of the folds in the drapery as 
makes the clouding of the marble almost imperceptible. 
The figure is standing with one foot slightly advanced, 
and the weight of the body resting on the other, the head 
erect and turned a little to one side as in the act of speak- 
ing. The little arm hangs in the easy natural position 
by the side, while the other is somewhat raised, the hand| 

rasping a scroll, the end of which rests upon a table. 
The costume is that of the time in which Hamilton flour- 

ished as a statesman and public orator; a coat with up- 
right ccllar, small-clothes, silk stockings, and the pre- 
scriptive oratorical mantle or toga, knotted upon the left 
shoulder and falling away behind a rich mass of flowing 
drapery; thus obviating the trim formal appearance of the 
close-setting garments peculiar to enlightened nations.— 
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knew Hamilton well, and moreover identical with all the ||dress well, are courteous to strangers, but indolent, from 
good portraits of him we have ever seen. Theexecution||the facility of obtaining a livelihood. There are about 
is in the highest style of art; the attitude natural and un-|/one hundred white residents in the city, many of whom 
constrained, yet full of dignity; and it is evident that an||have black wives. President Boyer has fifteen wives. 
a * labor has been bestowed upon the details not 
only of the face and figure, but drapery. It ; “ 
‘7 m4 magnificent pundinea on, om Paphos a Wearine Fiannets.—As the genial sunshine of spring 
honor it was formed, of the liberality to which the city of advances, those ae eeet y “lee “Ge flannel under gar- 
Newyork is indebted for its possession, and of the talents ||™ents are too much disposed to = t x. suddenly aside. 
and high reputation of the sculptor, Mr. Hughes.” —W. This is an error of great magnitude. Keep them on till 
York Weekly Messenger. the east wind ie no longer elaborated; till the flowers are 
blooming in the fields, and a uniform atmospheric temper. 
ature established. A multitude annually are hurried to 
an early grave, in the very meridian of life, in conse. 
quence of not understanding or by neglecting this simple 
though important advice.— Medical Journal. 








A London correspondent of a Paris paper, commenting 
on the vote of Sir Francis Burdett, for the tory speaker, 
says: “In England, and elsewhere too, whatever may be 
the professions, and even oaths, of a man with an annual 
income of forty thousand pounds sterling, he never can be eal , 
anything but an aristocrat. Some of your readers will a ta — of Pretenwaper in Arkan- 
perhaps be disposed to set against this assertion, the ex- sas, are to be seen the brick foundations of houses, and 
ample of the duke of Cleveland, the marquis of Westmin- near the same place, = hundred and forty Gcres Gre m- 
ster, and lord Durham, three members of our high aristoc- — by —= rete howe etd there if ® circular 
racy, who make loud professions of democratical princi-||?UU@™S- North of this there are the ruins of a city: par. 
ples. But let them recollect, that the eldest son of the allel streets crossing each other at right ———~ may be 
duke of Cleveland, lord Darlington, is one of the leaders of — by a Sane +“ =— Wh: “7 si fe ; 
the conservative coterie; that lord Wilton, eldest son of “whe co guages ane th Orn Setese. Ot @ Bers fer 
the marquis of Westminster, is not less conspicuous in the geologist, as well as the antiquarian. 
the same party; and finally, that lord Durham, in his pri- 
vate and social relations is, like the patriot Burdett, one of|| The Lyons Courier bewails the advent of the piguers 
the most proud and haughty men among our aristocracy—||to that city. These personages are a sort of monomani- 
an aristocracy whose pride and insolence are without a/||acs, who are possessed by an ungovernable propensity for 
parallel, secretly wounding others in the street with sharp instru- 

“The son of Burdett is an officer in the tenth hussars.— || ments: a species of pastime, which appears to be pursued 
Now it would be difficult to name, in all the English ar- || without any mercenary purpose, and solely as an enter- 
my, devoted as it is to tory principles, a single regiment ||tainment. Some yearsago this was carried on to such an 
whose officers have such a reputation as this one, for exclu- || extent in France, as to give occasion to general and seri- 
siveness; and it would be impossible to name, among its || ous apprehensions. 
officers, a more thorough tory than the son of Burdett.” 














Sroicism or Seamen.—Inured to hardships, to dangers, 
and perpetual change of companions, the seaman contracts 
a species of stoicism almost incredible.—‘‘Avast there!” 
cried a sailor to his comrade, who was busied in heaving 
overboard the lower division of a shipmate, just cut in 
halves by a chainshot, at a great naval engagement; 
‘“‘avast! let us first see if Ben ar’ n’t got the key of our 
mess chest in his pocket.’’ 


Deatu or aNorHER American InpraAN 1n Lonpon.— 
Besides the wife of the principal Indian chief now ona 
visit to London, there has died also another of the party,a 
young Indian, named ‘‘Nee-mee-nam-quam,”’—pretty 
well spelt, and in pretty good keeping, for an Indian 
name, considering how unused the cockneys are to the 
company of these transatlantic red men of cur forest. The 
young man was buried, like the squaw, with great pomp, 
—mahogany coffin, silver plate, church service, &c.—this | Du Aimeee ep Gavan, ail ds etl ak 
goomy exhibition, andthe novel ozaion ot, Bing 2; | minute interference ofthe Auten government in mate 
that penchant for funeral ceremonies, which characterize of — vers a ee ae whike fine d 
the English temperament. The young Indian was bap- ||!" ae a as 8 r Spielber . f ype ch * ico a 
tized, too, before his death; he was put in the same grave ||! te Cungeons of * Pi a oe peepee ao on Ms 
with the squaw, and the old chief was exceedingly anxious political ‘principles of his country, was obliged to wait 4 
to see her coffin. The French are accused by the Eng- week, at the risk of “ eg a — po 
lish, of having an indomitable passion for ‘‘le spectacle,” from the government to have his leg amputated. 
and raree shows; but we think John Bull, to judge by the : ; 
fuss he makes of these poor Indians, is at least as fully ad-|| By the brig Bourne, fifty days from Monrovia, Africa, 
dicted to the love of excitement as his neighbors, espe- |) we learn that a brig and schooner, slave traders, with 
cially if the subject of it partake of the marvellous, the || about 1200 slaves, were captured off Caliba, by two Bri- 
horrible, and the tragic.” —Newyork Star. tish men-of-war; and also, about Feb. Ist, at Little Bassa, 
the slaves on board a Spanish nang ope —_ in 

Constitution or THE Unittep Sratres.—All Eropeaa number, roge upon the captain, whom they s ot, one o 
travelers, who have in latter times gratified the public leased themselves from their bondage—Newyork Amer. 
with descriptions of the United States, have generally de- , : 7 , Th 
voted a considerable portion of time and space in their Mosite.—This place is growing very rapidly. " 
books to the consideration of the American constitution. || Register states that within the last three years the popu- 
To judge by their manner of discussing the subject, one lation has increased, from four thousand, to about six 
would be led to believe that they considered it a duty to|jthousand five hundred souls; the exports thie year will 
give their opinions as to the effects which it is likely to exceed fourteen millions of dollars, and real estate has 
produce in another half century. ‘Thus they have not only advanced in price from one to three hundred per cent. 
discovered faults in this constitution, but even foretold the 


result that must ensue from the form of government before || The Washington Mirror speaks of a ship anchor at the 
it has existed one hundred years. I am not a candidate||navy yard, in that district, which weighs 11,669 pounds, 
for the honor of predicting the destiny of North America, || exclusive of the stock; and the chain cable to be attached 
still less do I believe it in human power to anticipate the ||to it, weighs 35,500 pounds! It is designed for the big 
future effect of so liberal a constitution as the American, || ship now building in Philadelphia. 
tested only by a few half scorés of years; but I venture to 
affirm, that without being perfect, it is of all constitutions, 
ancient and modern, the one which has approached near- 
est the object in view. Attempts have also been made, 
to paint in the strongest colors, imaginary dangers threat- 
ening its existence. In the United States there are many 
eople of the same opinion as European travellers, who : 7" . 
believe that the least disturbance rs misunderstanding || The Hudson river steamboat association have ae 
within the states, may lead to a dissolution of the repub-|| notice that the fare will be two dollars from Newyor 
lic. This apprehension appears to me rather unfounded, || Albany, the whole of the current season. 
and not unlike that of a person who is afraid of ghosts, 




















The landed property of Spain is all in the hands of about 
two millions of the population—leaving ten millions who, 
of course, are somewhat infected, doubtless, with agra- 
rian feelings. 








| and trembles at the sight of a mouse.—.4fwedon’s U. S.|| After a very protracted delay, the work on Bunker Hill 


and Canada. Monument has again commenced. It is intended to com- 


|plete it this season if possible. 





Port au Prince, in Hayti, is described in an eastern ‘ ee bs 
paper, by a gentleman who has recently resided there, as|| A French lady of rank lately died of hydrophobia, * 
containing about sixty thousand inhabitants, who live in||consequence of allowing a favorite lap dog to lick @ plum 
wooden two story houses, without glass windows or chim-||ple which she had on her face. 
neys. Cooking is done in the back yard, or under a shed. Nh pS b- 
The government is military. ‘The Sabbath is little re-|| A manufactory of American Nankeen has been esta: 











The resemblance is perfect—so pronounced by those who 











—. except as the greatest market day in the week.|/lished at Charleston, Md., and the fabric is <aid to exce’ 
‘he inhabitants are cleanly, practice frequent bathing, || the imported article in many important respects. 
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